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FOREWORD 



The last two decades have seen the expenditure of consider- 
able resources to evaluate programs of vocational education. At 
the same time, there hss been intensified criticism leveled at 
the usefulness of evaluation findings, the criteria used in eval- 
uation efforts, and the methodology employed to evaluate voca- 
tional education programs. If program evaluation is to point the 
direction for program improvement in vocational education, then 
vocational educators must be willing to reexamine program evalua- 
tion and to identify and resolve the crucial problems limiting 
the effectiveness of evaluation. 

Program evaluation is heavily influenced by the arena in 
which it operates, 
with the 




programs 

tional education programs. 'As a "review of\he manuscript will 
show, these views are complex, often at odds with views within 
the larger education and community arenas, and seldom discrete as 
they are operationalized within a school district or even a given 
school building. 

This manuscript is a conceptual piece presenting information 
about (1) the substantive area (vocational education) to be eval- 
uated, (2) an analysis of vocational education evaluation, and 
(3) the theoretical basis for the proposed evaluation framework. 

The document is intended for use by evaluation researchers in 
vocational education. Presentation of the theoretical basis for 
the evaluation framework should also be useful to evaluation 
researchers working in other substantive fields. 

The National Center expresses its appreciation to the fol- 
lowing individuals who reviewed the manuscript or provided valu- 
able input: Dr. C. A. Bowers, University of Oregon; Dr. Marjorie 
Brown, private consultant; Dr. James J. Canelos, The Pennsylvania 
State University; Dr. Cleo Cherryholmes , Michigan State Univer- 
sity; Dr. Donna Coomer, Menominee, Wisconsin, Private Industry 
Council; Dr. George Copa, University of Minnesota; Dr. John 
Grasso, West Virginia University; Dr. Ernest House, University of 
Illinois; Dr. Donald MacKenzie, private consultant; Dr. Mary 
rialone, Rutgers, The State University; Dr. Michael Patton, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota; Dr. Denis C. Phillips, Stanford University; 
Dr. George Quarles, private consultant; and Dr. Kenneth Sirotnik, 
University of California, Los Angeles. 

The National Center is indebted to the staff members who 
worked on the study that has resulted in this manuscript. The 
study was conducted in the Evaluation and Policy Division, Dr. 
N. L. McCaslin, Associate Director. Dr. Floyd L. McKinney, 
Senior Research Specialist, served as project director. The pro- 
ject staff included Frank Pratzner, Senior Research Specialist, 
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and Graduate Research Associates Joanne Farley, Alan Kohan, and 
Michael Smith. Priscilla Ciulla served as secretary for the 
project. Editorial review of the paper was provided by Judy 
Balogh of the National Center's Field Services staff. 

Funding for the study was provided by the Office of 
Vocational and Adult Education, U.Si Department of Education. 



Robert E. Taylor 
Executive Director 
The National Center for Research 
in Vocational Education 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 

The focus of this manuscript is the presentation of a con- 
ceptual framework within Which evaluation of vocational education 
programs may occur. Initially, the manuscript provides an analy- 
tical overview of the nature and function of conceptual frame- 
works in evaluation. In brief, conceptual or evaluative frame- 
works provide (1) background assumptions regarding how the object 
of the evaluation is to be conceptualized, (2): relevant criteria 
that Identify those features or dimensions of the evaluation 
object Whiph are most relevant in drawing evaluative conclusions, 
and (3) evaluative criteria to determine the worth or merit of 
the evaluation object. 

This analysis of evaluative frameworks is applied to conven- 
tional practice in vocational education program evaluation. The 
result is the identification of a particular evaluative framework 
that characterizes much of the current practice in vocational 
education program evaluation. In the manuscript, this framework 
IS referred to as the technological evaluation framework. The 
most distinctive features of the technological evaluation frame- 
work are its economic interpretation of vocational education and 
Its reliance on scientific methodology in the conduct of program 
evaluations of vocational education. ' 

Aspects of the technological evaluation framework have been 
critiqued by researchers, practitioners, and evaluators in voca-" 
tional education. Moreover, many of the criticisms relate to the 
technological framework's inadequacy in contributing to local 
program improvement efforts. These criticisms primarily' relate 
to the following factors: ( 1 ) an overemphasis in the technologi- 
cal framework or? the economic dimensions of vocational education 
at the expense of the latter 's educational aspects; (2) an over- 
utilization of input-output models of inquiry, which are inade- 
quate in generating an understanding about program processes and 
context; (3) an overemphasis on generating infbrmation to meet 
accountability rather than improvement concerns; (4) an over- 




relating to program productivity and efficiency. 



The manuscript also provides a review and critique of alter- 
native models of evaluation that might serve to address the in- 
adequacies of the technological evaluation framework. However, 
the conclusion is that most of the major models currently pro- 
posed in the evaluation literature are extensions rather than 
alternatives to the technological framework, or they generate new 
problems and inadequacies that would severely limit their useful- 
ness for locel program improvement efforts. 

A conceptual framework based on critical theory is identi- 
fied as a potentially fruitful source for evaluation practice 



xi 



that can inform and guide local vocation? I education program 
improvement efforts. Evaluation conducted within the framework 
of critical theory would generate context-specific knowledge 
about the particular vocational education program and would be 
responsive to the needs and interests of groups involved in or 
affected by the program's operation. A detailed analysis of the 
basis for critical theory and general suggestions about how it 
might be applied to vocational ed-cation program evaluation are 
provided. Although the limitations of program evaluation based 
on critical theory as an alternative evaluation framework are 
discussed, the conclusion reached is that its strengths and 
potential contributions to program improvement efforts make it a 
strong candidate for use in vocational education. 

A general overview of other areas of educational and voca- 
tional education research is presented in the manuscript. The 
overview is undertaken from the perspective of how these areas 
might contribute to local program evaluation efforts. The areas 
reviewed include curriculum theory, school-based learning theory, 
effective schools research, and educational organiz^ation and 
administration theory. The conclusion is that review of theory 
and research in these areas reinforces the adoption of critical 
theory^S^ a basis for a program evaluation framework in 
vocational education. 
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CHAPTER 1 

THE NEED FOR NEW DIRECTIONS IN 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION EVALUATION 

Introduction 

Evaluation is not new to vocational education. However, for 
the first time, the 1976 Vocational Education Amendments intro- 
duced more specific evaluation requirements for States receiving 
Federal funds for' the operation of public secondary vocational 
education programs. Thus, since 1976, there has been a large 
increase in the amount and types of resources expended on voca- 
tional education program evalijation. Yet, during this period, 
there has been intensified criticism leveled at the content and 
methodology of much of the program evaluation conducted in voca- 
tional education. Much of this criticism can be related to a 
larger concern that there is a gap in the contributions of eval- 
uation to the practice of providing vocational education to stu- 
dents. Indeed, there is a perception by many that voc^itional 
education ev^iluation has contributed little and has had little 
impact on efforts to improve programs at the local level. 

Where accurate, this charge is a serious one that may affect 
vocational education's ability to survive. The purpose of this 
manuscript is to develop a conceptual framework for vocational 
education evaluation that will address this major problem. More 
specifically, the manuscript does the following: 

o Identifies the ways in v*iich vocational education 
program evaluation is perceived as inadequate in 
responding to local practitioners' loiowl edge- and 
information needs 

o Analyzes these inadequacies within the context of 
broader methodological issues in education program 
evaluation and of substantive issues revolving 
around the predominant conceptualization of voca- 
tional education's role and function 

o Shows that the interpretation of these inadequacies 
suggests characteristics needed in a reconcept uali- 
zation of vocational education program evaluation 

I) 

o Provides a reconceptualization of the methodological 
and substantive basis for vocational education pro- 
gram evaluation that will bridge the gap between 
theory and practice 



Two major assumptions have guided our inquiry into these is- 
sues. The first major assumption made throughout this manuscript 
is that improvement in the quality and delivery of vocational 
education is essentially a local affair. As Turnbull (1982) has 
noted: 

Educational improvement is fundamentally a local enter- 
prise. The people who can bring it about are those who 
provide educational services — teachers, principals, 
perhaps local district administrators, (p. 5'7) 

Policies and decisions may be mandated at the Federal and State 
le,els, but unless they are perceived as legitimate by local 
stakeholders, there is very little probability that they will be 
actualized in the school. Thus, decisions regarding changes to 
improve vocational education progreuns must have the commitment of 
those individuals whose activities and practices will constitute 
their operationalization . In this manuscript, an evaluation 
framework is proposed that encourages local support for legiti- 
mate decision^. 

The second assumption is that. a reasonable and justifiable 
basis does exist for resolving a major methodological debate that 
has been ongoing in evaluation theory for some time, that is, the 
quantitiative (positivist) versus the qualitative ( interpretiv- 
ist) debate. It is recognized that both positivist and interpre- 
tivist, or phenomenological, methodologies have something useful 
to say about the generation of evaluative knowledge; both are 
also limited and one-sided in their treatment and explanation of 
human and social phenomena. In this manuscript, a framework is 
provided that serves as a basis for incorporating into evaluation 
the positive aspects of these opposing methodologies, while 
overcoming their respective limitations. 

• 

Federal Initiatives in Vocational 
Education EvaluatToin 

Sikce the enactment of the Smith-Hughes Act of 1917, State 
vocational education programs have become increasingly complex 
and unique. Each State has evolved its own vocational education 
delivery system funded by Federal, State, and local governments. 
The Vocational Education Act of 1963 (PL 88-210), the Amendments 
of 1968 (PL 90-576), and the Amendments of 1976 (PL 94-482) all 
greatly broadened the scope of vocational education's mandate and 
target populations. Operating and capital expenditure budgets 
were enlarged in order to allow vocational education to pursue 
its legislative mandate. Within this context, pressures have 
mounted in the last two decades to scrutinize and evaluate 
vocational education progrc.ms. These pressures have come from 
several sources, including the public's demand for accountability 
and increased competition among social programs for limited 
funds . 
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Prior to 1976, States were relatively free to evaluate their 
vocational education programs as they saw fit (Cobb and Preskill 
1983). As a result, these state-directed evaluations were often 
sporadic and unsystematic in nature. ABT Associates (1980) sum- 
marized the major sources of difficulty identified with State 
evaluations of vocational education in testimonies before con- 
gressional ccmmittev^ hearings. These included the following: 

o A lack of adequate planning for vocational education 
between State and local levels 

o Inadequate coordination and planning between State 
boards of vocational education and higher education 
agencies, as well as inadequate coordination between 
either of these entities and State manpower agencies 

o A lack of usable and systematic evaluation data on 
vocational education enrollments, job placements, 
and program needs 

Congress attempted to remedy these sources of difficulty in the 
1976 Vocational Education Amendments. 

According to Hendrickson (1981), the 1976 amendments envi- 
sioned two primary purposes for evaluation: (1) management and 
improvement of programs an^ (2) National reporting. With regard 
to the first priority, Hendrickson noted: 

Congress intended that decisions on Which programs to 
support with Federal funds be influenced by evaluation 
results, specifically results showing whether or not 
students from a given program were finding jobs in re- 
lated fields and whether or not their employers were 
satisfied with them. (p. 5) 

The second priority of the legislation. National reporting, 
was intended to remedy the lack of an adequate vocational educa- 
tion database. Congress believed that a, solid database is cru- 
cial to good planning and program improvement at the State and 
local levels (ABT Associates 1980). Specifically, the legisla- 
tion established the National Occupational Information Coordinat- 
ing committee (NO ICC) and, in each State, a State Occupational 
Information Coordinating Committee (SOICC) . The NOICC and SOICC 
occupational information systems were intended to meet the common 
occupational information needs of vocational education programs 
and employment and training programs at the National, State, and 
local levels. To assist in the collection and reporting of data, 
a National data collection system, the Vocational Education Data 
System (VEDS), was established. VEDS has experienced a rather 
turbulent history and the system was not operational during the 
1983-84 school year. 



Most recently, the evaluation of local programs of vocation- 
al education has been primarily driven by the requirements of the 
Vocational Education Amendments of 1976 (P.L. 94-402). As long 
as States received Federal funds that were subsequently targeted 
to local programs, States complied with the regulations estab- 
lished in the 1976 act. Worthington (1984) noted that the 
federal-to- state funding ratio was 1 to 10.9 in 1982. Neverthe- 
less, no State has declined Federal funds in exchange for sole 
State control of vocational education. 

The Carl D. Perkins Vocational Education Act of 1984 also 
designates specific measures of effectiveness for vocational edu- 
cation program evaluation: the occupations to be trained for, 
which should reflect a realistic assessment of the labor market 
needs of the State; the levels of skills to be achieved in parti- 
cular occupations, which should reflect the hiring needs of em- 
ployers; and the basic employment competencies to be used in 
performance outcomes, vAiich should also reflect the hiring needs 
of employers. The requirement for program evaluations by the 
State once each 5 years continues in the 1984 act. 

Criticisms of Current Practice in 
Vocational Education Evaluation 

As indicaved in the last section, an increasing amount of 
time and resources has been expended on vocational" education pro- 
gram evaluation since 1976. However, a large number of vocation- 
al education researchers and practitioners would nevertheless 
agree that the following quote is as apt a description today as 
it was in 1976: 

The literature describing the evaluation of vocational 
education programs is discouraging: it yields little 
useful information for vocational educators. The re- 
search designs have used analytic procedures requiring 
simple quantitative input and have failed to encompass 
many important educational issues. Evaluations have 
used research methods that are incompatible with the 
complexity of the learning, teaching, and administrative 
situations. (Committee on Vocational Education Research 
and Development 1976, p. 107) 

We suggest that many of these and other inadequacies are as- 
sociated with the operation of a particular conceptual framework 
underlying much of current vocational education evaluation prac- 
tice. In chapter 2, this framework is called the "technological 
evaluation framework and discussed at some length. Here we will 
simply assert that it does in fact operate in vocational educa- 
tion program evaluation and has been the focus of much criticism 
The criticisms are both theoretical and practical in nature. 
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Moreover, thede criticisms suggest that the technological 
framework does not/ and cannot have much relevance for program 
improvement efforts. In chapter 3 these criticisms are presented 

i?^wS : "®''?'L' ^f^ °^ '"^^^^ inadequacies are summarized 
with the technoxc^ical evaluation framework, which indicate a 
need for new directions in vocational education evaluation. 

Current eva/luation practice often treats ' vocational educa- 
tion as basical^Ly an economic process that is expected to yield 
outcomes of an /economic nature. This economic treatment fre- 
quently imposes on vocational education a simple "input-output" 
industrial production model. Critics claim that the input-output 
model IS a far^ too simplistic treatment of what is actually a 
complex, multifaceted phenomena. Such oversimplification, it is 
argued, yielc^s infonnation that is not particularly revealing 
about source^ of problems and deficiencies in the delivery of 
vocational education services. A second criticism often voiced 
is that evaluations based on the industrial production model 
reinforce b0th the focus on vocational education's economic con- 
sequences and goals at the expense of other non-economic goals 
and outcomes. They argue that even though Federal mandates re- 
quire attention to labor market outcomes, the latter is often not 
consistent* with the values and objectives of local practitioners. 
Thus, they claim, evaluations should reflect the fact that 
vocational education serves important social and educational 
roles th^t are .at least as important as its economic ones. 

Another major inadequacy identified in current evaluation 
practice is its reliance on the empirical-analytic or "positiv- 
ist" model of scientific inquiry. Adherents of the positivist 
model pf inquiry claim or assume it provides the means for gener- 
ating/knowledge Which is as "objective" or nonbiased as possible. 
Thus, on the positivist account, evaluation deals only with the 
realm of facts while leaving the activity of valuation to other 
disciplines and groups of individuals. Critics claim that the 
positivist model is itself theory laden and normatively bound by 
prescriptive assumptions. They argue that findings based on the 
positivist model can only be interpreted by reference to its 
basic assumptions about human and social phenomena. These in 
turn imply certain valuative stances toward human needs and the 
circumstances of human existence. Thus, the dichotomization of 
fact and value is not only erroneous, but it is also an un- 
desirable characteristic of inquiry aimed at yielding knowledge 
for valuing human purposes and activities. 

The positivist view of scientific inquiry is also perceived 
by many to be categorically inadequate for the explanation and 
understanding of human beings. Although perhaps relevant to the 
study of inanimate objects, categories and concepts such as caus- 
ality, prediction, generalization, and behavior are seen as inap- 
propriate for application to human beings »nd their interaction. 
Evaluations that use inadequate categories of meaning usually 
yield a great deal of information about statistical correlations 
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but very little real understanding of the dyn ami csy underlying 
practical problems in local contexts. 

The technological framework is often viewed as \in adequate 
because it is "management oriented" rather than practitioner 
oriented. That is to say that evaluation activities ^carrled out 
under this framework usually focus on performance indicatorc that 
are expected to yield information relevant to policy aVid resource 
allocation decisions. Given the current administrativ^ structure 
of vocational education, these are management issues ani^ not the 
issues confronted by practitioners in the classroom or school. 
Thus, evaluation findings are often irrelevant to practitioners 
and local stakeholders who are concerned with attempts to\ improve 
the quality of vocational education. \ 

A final criticism is that evaluation under the current\ 
framework is expert doninated. Vocational education evaluation 
is often conducted by outside parties with credentials in evalua- 
tion methodology. Such persons conduct the evaluation ( i.e . ,\ 
design the study, collect and analyze the data, and write re- 
ports) with little or no participation from those individuals 
closest to the program. Without such Participation, it is dif 
ficult to say how expert-controlled evaluations can be vaiiflate^i 
or how findings from such evaluations may be useful in local 
contexts. 

As noted before, the inadequacies identified with current 
evaluation practice will be noted in detail in chapter 3. How- 
ever, the discussion here indicates that these perceived inade- 
quacies are serious enough to justify taking a new direction in 
vocational education program evaluation. Were this issue to be 
merely a matter of technique, there would ^e"0 need for this 
manuscript. Instead, it is suggested that the identified inade- 
quacies are moi^e fundamentally related to the operation of a 
particular conceptual framework that prescribes how evaluative 
knowledge is to be acquired and, thus, What aspects of reality . 
are to be evaluated. In this manuscript, the attempt is to make^ 
this framework explicit and to explicate an alternative framewor^ 
that is implied in the criticisms of the former. First, the 
interpretation of the role of conceptual frameworks in evaluation 
is briefly discussed. . 



Co nceptual Frameworks in Evaluation 

Imre Lakatos (1970) noted that "for centuries knowledge 
meant proven knowledge-proven either by the power of the intel- 
lect or by the evidence of the senses" (p. 91). However, since 
the replacement of Newtonion physics by Einstein's theoretical 
success, "now very few philosophers or scientists still think 
t^arscientific liowlege is, or can be, proven knowledge" (p. 
01) This acknowledgement has thrown open the whole question of 
the credibilit:/ of f^cientific knowledge. Havinn dislodged the 
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twin pillars of empiricism and formal logic, philosophers of sci- 
ITll til ^^^l^^^g^a Closer look at v*.at it is and What it historic- 
ally has been that scientists do when they successfully practice 
scientific inquiry and generate scientific knowledge. 

Although disagreements abound among scholars reqardinq the 
accurate and appropriate description of \8Cientific inquiry (refer 
^as r?.^°' and Musgrave 1970), there is (at least) one point thit 

with thr^«n/i^\'^''^^'^' agreement. This point has to do 

with the fact that scientific inquiry is <^riven and guided by 
some set of concepts, assumptions, and meanings that guide the 
scientist s interpretation of the world and also his or her 
methodological treatment of that phenomena. \ These systems have 
'^^t'i.v^''®" "f"^? explanations— such as Kuhn' s (1970) 

/S'^"' ^^^^atos's 1970) "research programmes," Laudan's 
nr^ K " traditions," Toulmin's (1961) "ideals of natural 

order. Yet, explicit in all accounts of such systems is the re- 
jection of^the classical empiricist tenet that scientific knowl- 
edge IS obtained by the imprint of nature on passive and neutral 
minds. Instead, most of current philosophy recognizes that the 
l^ntTnf^'t selecting phenomena as relevant and making 

sense of it is guided by some interpretive framework or "lens" 
through which the scientist looks upon the world. 

^ In this respect at least, evaluation is no different frrvn 
other types of scientific pursuit. To the extent that evaluation 
IS an activity aimed at the generation of knowledge (i.e., eval- 
uative knowledge) ^bout some phenomena or states of affairs in 
the world, it too/is driven and guided by interpretive schemas or 
frameworks. Thus, evaluation, like scientific research, is only 
conducted in relation to some subject matter. Evaluation may be, 
as Scriven (1980) claimed, "a subject in its own right" (p. i). 
However, the fact remains that evaluation is intended to yield 
knowledge about some substantive entity, for example, an economic 
policy, a manpower program, or an educational innovation. Just 
as evaluative results may affect the design, implementation, and 
history of a program or policy, the substantive entity will also 
interact with evaluation by providing its subject matter and 
substantive content. In short, the treatment of this subject 
matter will direct the evaluation by providing it with a theore- 
tical and conceptual context within which evaluative questions 
and criteria are identified. It is suggested that the conceptual 
context withm which evaluation is conducted and the methodologi- 
cal context within which evaluative knowledge is acquired 
together constitute an "evaluative framework." 

Briefly stated, it is argued in this section that evaluative 
frameworks, if made explicit, serve the following interrelated 
functions: 

o They serve to provide the evaluator with background 
assumptions regarding how the subject matter of the 
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evaluation is to be treated or interpreted, for ex- 
ample, some form of economic treatment as opposed 
to a psychological treatment. 

o They provide criteria of relevance regarding what 
dimensions, aspects, and components of the subject 
matter to be evaluated are necessary to account for 
or-warrant conclusions reached b^ the evaluation. 

o They provide evaluative criteria through which the 
conclusions reached by the evaluation can be inter- 
preted qua evaluative conclusions (e.g., the evalua- 
tive conclusion that a policy is or is not 
desirable) . 

Following is a discussion of these functions as they related to 
key components of evaluative frameworks. 

Key Components of Evaluative Frameworks 

Background assumptions. Evaluative frameworks contain back- 
qround assumptions and tR^ries that, taken collectively, provide 
the conceptual context within which a subject matter is defined 
and its treatment guided. As Gouldner (1982) pointed out, such 
assumptions are silent partners ' in the theoretical enterprise 
which "from beginning to end, influence a theory's formulation 
and the research to which it leads" (p. 324). These background 
assumptions serve a similar role to that of "generative 
metaphors." As House (1983) explained: 

Schon maintains that we are guided in our thinking about 
social policy by pervasive, tacit images that he calls 
ge nerative metaphors , in which one frame of reference is 
carried over to another situation. . . . Naming and 
framing proceed by generative metaphor. . . . The 
"deep" metaphor accounts for why some elements are in- 
cluded in the story while others are not, some assump- 
tions are taken to be true in spite of disconfirming 
evidence, and some recomn^endations seem obvious. (pp. 
8-9) 

Background assumptions are also like Stephen Toulmin's 
(1961) notion of "ideals of natural order." Toulmin claimed that 
the explanatory power of science (in whatever form it takes) is 
generated by ideals of natural order. These consist of our 
"prior expectations which in turn reflect our ideas about the 



als of naturar order that scientific explanations make sense 
and "hang together" to make events in nature intelligible. They 
are never shown (or expected to be shown) to be true or false; 
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rather, over time, "they 'take us further (or less far)', and are 
theoretically more or less 'fruitful'" (p. 57), 

When explicated, the background assumptions of an evaluative 
framework will involve some notion of human welfare. Charles 
Taylor (1974) made this point in the following quote: 

For a given framework. is linked to a given conception of- 
the schedule of human needs, wants and purposes, such 
that, if the schedule turns out to have been mistaken in 
sane significant way, the framework itself cannot be 
maintained. This is for the fairly obvious reason that 
human needs, wants and purposes have an important bear- 
ing on the way people act, and that therefore one has to 
have a notion of the schedule which is not too wildly 
inaccurate if one is to establish the framework for any 
accurate science of human behaviors. ... A conception 
of human needs thus enters into a given political 
theory, and cannot be considered something extraneous 
which we la"-er add to the framework to yield a set of 
value- judgments. (p. 31) 

Taylor is arguing that to the extent a given explanatory 
framework is involved with human welfare and to the extent that 
it is nontrivial, the framework will have to make some assump- 
tions regarding what it is (or is partially) that constitutes 
human needs. Moreover, these assumptions cannot be "tacked on" 
or deleted fron the explanatory framework. Rather, like ideals 
of natural order and generative metaphors, the schedule or con- 
ception of human welfare is the core by way of which explanations 
are developed and elaborated upon. 

Finally, the background theories or assumpti/ons of a par- 
ticular framework will demarcate the appropria-te and relevant 
danain or context within which a particular subject matter is to 
be located. This context will then suggest how that subject 
matter is to be substantively and methodologically treated. It 
does so by providing substantive and methodological criteria of 
relevance. 

Criteria of relevance . A framework's criteria serve to 
point out relevant features or characteristics that must be 
considered In evaluating a particular subject matter. Thus, they 
inform us as to v^at counts as relevant research and evaluation 
questions and what type(s) of knowledge are needed to establish 
the "facts" of the matter. In a similar argument, Taylor (1974) 
claimed that theories contain "crucial dimensions of variation." 
According to Taylor, the latter serve to 

delineate the relevant features in the different 
dimensions and their relation so that we have some idea 
of what can be the cause of what, or how character 
affects political process, or social structure affects 
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character, or economic relations affect social structure 
. . . vice versa. . . . Before we have made some at least 
tentative steps in this direction we don't even have an 
idea where to look for our explanations? we don't "know 
which fact to gather. (p. 20) 

; esides highlighting the relevant dimensions of a phenomenon, 
criteria of relevance serve to structure the relations between 
the facts or dimensions. Thus, in some frameworks, the structure 
of relations between dimensions of the subjer-t mat^-er may be 
determinate and linear; in others, it may be indeterminate and 
dialectical. The important point here is that an evaluative 
framework provides criteria of relevance that not only guide our 
treatment of a subject matter but also guide the content and 
structure of the knowledge generated through the filter of its 
background assumptions and theories. 

Evaluative criteria . In providing background assumptions 
regarding human needs or welfare and related criteria of rele- 
vance, an evaluative framework also provides evaluative criteria 
by Which certain states of affairs, policies or p-rograms within 
the domain of interest can be adjudged desirable or undesirable, 
acceptable or unacceptable, legitimate or il ligitinate. Thus, an 
evaluative framework's background assumptions and criteria of 
relevance imply what Phillips (1980) has called "linking premis- 
es," wJiich relate value judgments to empirical explanations. To 
quote from Taylor (1974) again: 

Thus the framework does seciete a certain value position, 
albeit one that can be overridden. In general we can see 
this arising in the following way: the framework gives 
us as it were the geography of the range of phenomena in 
question, it tells us how they can vary, what are the 
major dimensions of variation. But since we are dealing 
with matters which are of great importance to human 
beings, a given map will have, as it were, its own built- 
in value-slope. This is to say, a given dimension of 
variation will usually determine for itself how we are to 
judge of good and bad, because of its relation to obvious 
human wants and needs. (p. 29) 

Moreover, in demonstrating that a state of affairs or social 
program fulfills some schedule of human needs or welfare, a 
framework is also demonstrating that, prima facie, that situation 
or program is desirable (i.e., that it is "good"). 

Many educational policies involved reference to entities 
commonly regarded as intrinsic goods. Some of these 
policies take the form "schools should ensure that piipils 
are X" where X can be replaced by "honest", "chaste", 
"intellectually curious", "respectful", and so on. How 
can any of these policies be justified? As soon as the 
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question is raised, its oddity becomes apparent. For 
the policy of practicing an intrinsic good requires no 
justification. If X is regarded aa an intrinsic good, 
by definition it is good or of value in itself, and the 
practice of it is, manifestly, justified. (Phillips 
1971, p. 55) 

When a claim is made that a policy or program is "good," rejec- 
tion of the claim for merit or worth of the program can only 
occur validly through the provision or setting forth of "over- 
riding" or "undermining" arguments. Taylor (1974) explained this 
about an overriding objection: "It may be that the valuation is 
accepted, but that its verdict for our actual choices is over- 
riden, as it were, by other nore important valuations" (p. 28). 
In other words, we may accept the empirical explanation or claim 
that the policy in fact fulfills some set of human needs and is, 
thus, ceteris paribus desirable. However, we may then reject the 
evaluative conclusion that the policy is desirable because of 
other more important conclusions (e.g., the policy results in 
consequences that reduce human welfare more than they increase 
it) . In contrast, an undermining argument or objection is one 
that "undermines the valuation itself, seeks to deprive the puta- 
tive good of its status" (ibid.). We deny that the program in 
question has the properties by which it is judged good (e.g., 
program X does not in fact fulfill the set of human needs that is 
claimed for it) . 

This characterization of an evaluative framework will be 
used to organize and focus discussion throughout the remainder of 
this document. Thus, in chapter 2, this account is applied to an 
analysis of an existing body of belief and knowledge in vocation- 
al education. This framework is referred to as the technological 
evaluation framework. In chapter 3, a detailed critique, con- 
cluding that the technological framework has a number of inade- 
quacies that severely limit its appropriateness as an evaluative 
framework is provided. Moreover, an "agenda" of issues, which 
any adequate alternative to the technological evaluative frame- 
work will be expected to address, is developed. Although the 
technological framework is the conventional and predominant con- 
text within which vocational education evaluation is conducted, 
there is nevertheless a good deal of diversity in the design 
features of specific evaluation models. Thus, in chapter 4, we 
rely with minor modifications on House's (1980) distinction 
between evaluation models that rest on object ivist epist emologi- 
cal grounds and those that rest on subjectivist epistemological 
grounds. The former include the systems analysis model, the 
behavioral objectives model, the decision-making model, and the 
goal- free model of evaluation. Subjectivist Models include the 
art criticism model, the peer review or accreditation model, the 
quasi-legal or adversary model, and the case-study or transac- 
tional approach to evaluation. Besides providing an overview of 
these models, chapter 4 also provides a critique of each in terms 
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of how it arldresses the agenda of issues developed in chapter 3. 
Whereas the critiques of the models serve to expand the agenda of 
issues, they also indicate that none of the major evaluation 
models can adequately address the issues included in the agenda. 
Thus, a different source of an alternative framework for voca- 
tional education must be sought. In chapter 5, what is thought 
to be a promising area in which to look for just such an alterna- 
tive is identified. This is the area of social inquiry called 
critical theory. Chapter 5 then attempts to explicate the theo- 
retical basis of critical inquiry. Finally, chapter 6 explores 
some of the implications of reconstructing critical inquiry as an 
evaluative framework. Included in this discussion is considera- 
tion of the manner in which critical evaluation inquiry may 
tackle the agenda of issues generated in earlier chapters. Chap- 
ter 6 will also explore some of the major constraints on conduct- 
ing evaluations from within a critical framework. 
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CHAPTER 2 

A TECHNOLOGIC AI. TREATMENT OF 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION EVALUATION 



In this chapter, we present an analysis of what we consider 
to be the predominant evaluative framework currently operating in 
vocational education, it should be reemphasized at this podnt 
that the analysis represents a reconstruction of the evaluative 
framework (i.e., we are making explicit what id often implicit 
and tacit). Thus, no suggestion is being made that all evalu- 
ators and vocational educators would agree with this characteri- 
zation of the framework. However, it is hoped that, when fully 
explicated, the logic of the framework pushes one to certain con- 
clusions and valuations. ^ 

The focus of this chapter is on evaluation in vocational 
education. However, the technological framework discussed here 
is operative in vocational education research, education research 
and evaluation, and other broad areas of social research. Al- 
though some of these social areas have begun to examine and to 
alter their stance concerning appropriate frameworks for conduc- 
ting research and evaluation activities, most have experienced a 
period of time when the technological framework was (or remains) 
the dominant frsunework. 

\ / 

As discussed in chapter 1, an Evaluative,, framework contains 
a set of background assumptions that guide definition of the sub- 
ject matter for evaluation and the way in which one attempts to 
obtain evaluative knowledge about that subject matter. Thus, 
these background assumptions shape and inform both the content 
and methodology of an evaluation. In this section, how the back- 
ground assumptions contained in the predominant evaluative frame- 
work are drawn from theories or conceptual frameworks operating 
in disciplines other than education or vocational ed' cation are 
discussed. Collectively, they constitute what we describe as a 
"technological" treatment of , j/ocational education evaluation . 

\, ; 

As Bowers (1982) hasvnqted, a number of cultures have 
"evolved elaborate and sopMsticated techniques" for dealing with 
the conditions of their environment. Yet this alone does not 
warrant characterizing them as technological cultures. Instead, 
technicism refers to "a direct relationship between a [unique] 
pattern of thought and technology" (p. 530). In the West, this 
relationship evolved out of the confrontation between Enlighten- 
ment principles of reason and individual autonomy on the one hand 
and Christian and feudal principles of faith and subservience to 
an existing order on the other. An important aspect of this 
evolution has to do with the particular meanings that the "eco- 
nomic" and the "scientific" have come to hold in the West. It is 
not our purpose to conduct a full-blown analysis of the evolution 
of Western technological consciousness. However, it is suggested 
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that Western technicism is reflected in the operation of a tech- 
nological evaluation framework in vocational education (at least 
in the United States) . In stating that the predominant evalua- 
tion framework constitutes a technological treatment of vocation- 
al education, we are saying that it constitutes a particular 
interpretation of the scientific treatment of an economic subject 
matter. In short, it is suggested that the content of evalua*.^ 
tions conducted within vocational education is usually guided py 
reference to human capital theory and scientific management con- 
cepts. The methodology employed is usually informed by the 
empirical-analytic or positivist model of scientific inquiry. In 
the following sections, the background assumptions underlying 
these distinctive notions of the economic and the scientific are 
set forth. 



A Scientific Treatment of ^ 
Vocational Education Evaluation 

The gteat gains made in the physical sciences during the En- 
lightenment gave momentum to the idea that science as opposed to 
religion or faith was a more reliable foundation for acquiring , 
knowledge about the world. In the 19th century, thinkers such as 
Comte, Bentham, and J. S. Mill began advocating the application 
of scientific method to the study of man and society. Interpre- 
tations regarding what constitutes science have differed through 
the years. However, during the late 19th and early 20th century, 
basically one interpretation began to emerge in those disciplines 
nov; called the social sciences (e.g., psychology, sociology, 
political science, and history). Educational research was not 
isolated from the scientific movement, as is illustrated by the 
following quote: 

VJhen the scientific approach is applied to the study of 
educational problems, educational research is the re- 
sult* Educational research is the way in which one 
acquires dependable and useful information about the 
educative process. Travers defines educational research 
as "an activity directed toward the development of an 
organized body of scientific knowledge about the events 
with which educators are concerned." Its goal is to 
discover general principles or interpretations of behav- 
ior that can be used to explain, predict, and control 
events in educational situations — in other words, 
scientific theory. (Ary and Razavieh 1979, p. 21) 

During the 1960s when the West was experiencing serious 
sociopolitical and economic unrest, social scientists became (or, 
at any rate, were made) aware of the need to move away from 
"pure" research toward research relevant to the problems of the 
times. The new watchword of "applied science" came into vogue as 
disciplines changed focus and even subdivided into new areas of 
social inquiry. In the public policy domain, the issues of 
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equity and public accountability became key priorities, it was 
within this context that evaluation emerged as a separate and 
distinct discipline. !Iowever, in its separation from the re- 
search communities, evaluation retained the image of itself as a 
"scientific" discipline. Baher (1979) said this of educational 
evaluators ; 

People assumed they could apply their research ration- 
ality to evaluation problems. ... it was assumed 
that evaluation shared the basic precepts of a good 
science-- that evaluation was independent the way re- 
search is supposed to be independent; that evauation 
was orderly; that expertise was required for its con- 
duct; and that, by virtue of training, some people 
ought to be better at it than others. Supporting be- 
liefs honored l>,e value of measurement, attractability, 
discovery oi- causal ralationships, suspension of dis- 
belief for questionable human data sources and, of 
course, the idea of design and control. All these re- 
search ideas were transferred to the evaluation frame- 
work . ( p . 1 ) 

As these quotes indicate, agreement on the need for scien- 
tific methods has usually included agreement on what constitutes 
scientific method. The interpretation placed on the latter has 
frequently been called the positivist interpretation of scienti- 
fic inquiry.* There are available a number of in-depth analyses 
of the positivisitic account of science [refer, for example, to 



*It should be emphasized 'that what we are reconstructing here is 
an interpretation regarding scientific inquiry and methodology. 
Moreover, we are describing an interpretation that evolved v^^ithin 
those fields of inquiry now called the social sciences. We are 
not suggesting that this in any way accurately reflects what 
scientists in the "physical" sciences do. 

We also agree with Phillips (1983) who said that the equation of 
positivism in r\e social sciences with the position taken by 
logical positivists in the philosophy of science is mistaken both 
with regard to history and to a reading of the latter' s program. 
Although the logical positivists perhaps made more sense of 
scientific inquiry than did or have the positivists in the social 
sciences, they were not the originators of the basic tenets of 
positivism. Without attempting an intellectual history, we will 
simply suggest that the hallmarks of positivistic inquiry (i.e., 
objectification, generalization) emerged with the advances of 
Newtonian physics in the 17th century. Their application to 
social and human affairs is reflected in thinkers such as Hobbes, 
Voltaire, Locke, and more recently Comte, John S. Mill, and 
Durkheim — some of whom preceded by some years the members of the 
logical positivist movement in the philosophy, of science. 
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Patton (1975), Phillips (1983), and Smith (1983)], Thus, only 
some of the more distinguishing characteristics of positivist 
social inquiry are pointed out here. 

Positivism 

The point of positivism "is to construct an objective, em- 
pirical and systematic foundation for knowledge" (Held 1980, p. 
164). In attempting to achieve this aim, the positivist account 
makes assumptions about the nature of reality, the appropriate 
methods for acquiring knowledge, and vltxat it is that constitutes 
accept?ible scientific knowledge. We will discuss these briefly. 

The positivist view is that reality is atomistic (i.e., com- 
posed of separate and distinct particles) in terms of its basic 
canposition. These particles assume their forms due to uniformi- 
ties and regularitieu in their interrelations. The uniform and 
regular interrelations are, in turn, the effects of caudal rela- 
tions that are maintained between and among particles. Moreover, 
events in reality are outcomes or products of the causal dynamics 
of two or more particles or sets of particles. The nature of 
reality, then, is contingent upon or determined by the recurring 
interplay of cause and effect. Finally, positivism holds that 
reality is objective insofar as it exists externally to and inde- 
pendently fron human consciousness. Taylor (1975) contrasted 
this view with the older Aristotelian views of reality. 

The new notion of objectivity rejected the recourse to 
final causes, it was mechanisitic in the sense of rely- 
ing on efficient causation only. Connected with this 
it was atomistic, in that it accounted for change in 
canplex things not by gestalt or holisitic properties, 
but rather by efficient causal relations among consti- 
tuents. It tended toward homogeneity in that seemingly 
qualitatively distinct things were to be explained as 
alternative constructions out of the same basic consti- 
tuents or basic principles. . . . Thus this science was 
mechanisitic, atomistic homogenizing, and of course saw 
the shape of things as contingent, (p. 9) 

Metaphorically speaking, this view of reality is analagous 
to the way in vAiich one thinks of the operation of a "Well-oiled" 
machine. A machine is put together by the assembly of a number 
of separate and distinct components or parts. These component 
parts are interrelated in such a way that their systematic func- 
tioning results in the machine's effecting some consequence 
either in the form of a product or in the form of some operation 
such as seeding a field. The production of this consequence is 
not contingent upon any subjective states that may be attribut- 
able to the canponentsr indeed, ordinarily we do not think of 
machine parts as having subjective states of mind. Rather the 
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consequence can be explained through the application of general 
principles of dynamics that stand in external relation to any 
individual part of the machine. Finally, the machine and the 
consequences or effects may be replicated at any time or place by 
assembling the same or similar component parts in a similar man- 
ner. This points up the static view posit ivists hold of reality 
(i.e., the dynamics of the particles and the particles of which 
reality is comprised do hot alter over time). 

As Held (1980) noted, after the Enlightenment, modern sci- 
ence "understood the world as a scientific universe which could 
be comprehended only by itself (p. 160). Moreover, knowledge on 
the positivist view has come to be equated with scientific knowl- 
edge. Over time, use of the scientific method results in the 
accumulation of knowledge. This conception of the cumulative 
nature of scientific knowledge rests on the assumption that the 
world can be described and explained in terms of lawlike general- 
izations that specify regular and recurring relations between 
entities. Although these lawlike generalizations are not them- 
selves subject to direct comparison with empirical reality, they 
can be used to deduct or predict statements describing particular 
instances of a general causal relationship. These particular 
statements are hypotheses. Hypotheses can be operationalized and 
given empirical import. They can then be tested against empiri- 
cal data. This emphasis on testability is to ensure the "objec- 
tivity" of v*iat is accepted at any point in time as scientific 
knowledge. Scientific knowledge must be independent of the con- 
text within which it is developed and, thus, independent of any 
one person or group of persons who espouse it. Demanding that 
theoretically derived hypotheses be restable ensures that tests 
can be replicated and repeated across varying time periods and 
across diverse situational contexts. To the extent that test re- 
sults do not disprove a hypothesis, the hypothesis and the 
deductive-nomological theory from v*iich it was derived can be 
considered confirmed (at least for the time being). Finally, it 
is assumed that over time confirmed theories will be subsumed 
under broader and more general theories, which in turn can be 
used to predict ever-increasing numbers of behavior occurrences. 
Thus, in the positivist model, generalizability , testability, and 
objectivity are the hallmarks of scientific method. 

Besides positing assumptions about the nature of reality and 
knowledge, positivism also holds to a particular view of meaning 
and language. A long and much held belief by pr e-Enlightenment 
thinkers was that the order of things was inherently meaningful. 
Meaning vas conceived to be the embodiment of purpose (either 
spiritual or philosophical) as expressed or reflected in the 
shape and substance of natural and social reality. Language was 
thought of as one more mode of expression through which life was 
provided with meaning. Thus, meaning was considered to be pres- 
ent Whether or not humans understood it fully or even were con- 
scious of it. In contrast, positivism assumes that meaning is 
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a subjective category Imposed by ymmans on reality. As such, it 
is not an inherent quality of reality^ In this view, language is 
the vehicle for meaning and is deliberately constructed to trans- 
fer information in instrumental fashion. The meaning of each 
word or symbol in language lies in its signification of the ob- 
ject or relationship to Which the word or symbol refers. Claims 
or statements containing major terms for which there are* no em- 
pirical referents or statements are metaphysical and, thus, 
meaningless in scientific terms. Positivists acknowledge that 
3cientific theories may contain propositions that do not have em- 
pirical import? however, these propositi^sms are to be considered 
suspect and may be accepted only so long the particular state- 
ments derived from them can be shown to haVe empirical import and 
are confirmed through repeated testings. \ 

This brings us tb another aspect of the ppsitivist account 
of science with particular significance for the social sciences. 
This is the distinction made by positivism between facts, on the 
one hand, and values, on the other. Positivists claim that an 
acceptable scientific (i.e., objective) knowledge claim is a 
statement that describes some state of affairs as it is, not as 
it should be. Thus, scientific statements are empirical asser- 
tions that can be put to scientific tests. Value claims, which 
include such valuative terms as "good," "bad," "just," and 
"unjust" are not empirical assertions that can be shown to be 
true or false. Thus, as Hempel (1965) noted, "Categorical judge- 
ments of value then are not amenable to scientific test and 
confirmation or disconfirmation; for they do not express asser- 
tions but rather standards or noxros for conduct" (p. 86). On the 
positivist account then, classical scientific theories must be 
descriptive or explanatory in nature but never prescriptive in an 
evaluative manner. 

Although science may not allow or provide valuational 
judgments, it can provide useful information for making some 
valuational decisions. Hempel (1965) has noted that 

science can provide factual information required fbr 
the resolution of moral issues . . . more specifically, 
factual information is needed, for example, to ascer- 
tain (d) Whether a contemplated objective can be at- 
tained in a given situation; (b) if it can be attained, 
by v^iat alternative means and w^th What probabilities; 
(c) What side effects and ulterior consequences the 
choice Of a given means may have apart from probably 
yielding the desired end; (d) Whether several proposed 
ends are jointly realizable, or v*iether they are in- 
compatible in the sense that the realization of some of 
them will definitely or probably prevent the realiza- 
tion of others, (p. 92) 

Insofar as scientific inquiry produces information useful to 
decision making, it is instrumental in making relative value 
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jud^ents. Nevertheless, on the positivist account it is not 
possible to derive from scientific theories any categorical value 
claimk. 

On)B of the most ardent expressions of positivism may be 
found in\the "behaviorist" movement in psychology. Fathered by 
James Watson in the early 20th century, behaviorism posited that 
only those phenomena operationalized in observable terms were ac- 
ceptable objects of scientific study. Phenomena incapable of re- 
duction to observable terms and the language of scientific in- 
strumentation were to be considered metaphysical or nonsoientific 
and were to be shunned by the scientific community. Watson 
maintained that psychology could study humans only in terms of 
their behavior (i.e., their observable movements) and must reject 
attempts to inquire into the internal workings the human mind 
(i.e., consciousness, motivations). Thus, Watson believed that 
"only behavior is observable, and only by focusing on this can 
psychology become objective" (Phillips 1983, p. 6). Perhaps the 
most succinct summary of the behaviorist progreun comes from " 
Watson's 1913 paper on behaviorism as quoted by Phillips (1983): 

Psychology as the behaviorist views it is a purely ob- 
jective experimental branch of natural science. Its 
theoretical goal is in the prediction and control of 
behavior, (p. 6) 

Behaviorism found expression in other areas of social in- 
quiry as the "behavior a list" movement. The latter was a somewhat 
weaker rendition of the former and interpreted the operationalist 
criterion to extend to "verbal behavior" as displayed in re- 
sponses to tests and survey questionnaires. Thus, behavioralist 
political scientists coul<i ^sontinue to study, for example, the 
effect that individuals' perceptions of key candidates have on 
their voting behavior; educators could still objectively deter- 
mine What stuOents were learning. 



An Economic View of the Subject Matter 

Since its inception in tho early 20th century, vocational 
education has been justified and rationalized primarily on eco- 
nomic grounds. Moreover, supporters and researchers in the field 
have tended to interpret vocational education as basically an 
economic process similar to those found in industrial production. 
The economic justification for vocational educa*-lon has been 
derived from competitive labor market and human capital theories. 
The economic interpretation has come about from the application 
of scientific management concepts to the vocational education 
process. The following sections discuss the background assump- 
tions underlying these theories and concepts. 
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Human Capital Theory 



As Violas (1981) has noted; "The ideas embedded in human 
capital theory historically have been, and continue to be seen as 
providing the theoretical underpinnings for public secondary 
school vocational education" (p. 137). Since human capital 
theory is an adaptation or extension of competitive labor market 
theory (CLM), both theories will be discussed briefly. 

In the attempt to explain labor market dynamics, CLM posits 
some assumptions about human behavior. A first and central 
assumption is that individuals are basically motivated by utili- 
tarian considerations (i.e., the desire to maximize pleasure and 
minimize pain). Moreover, humans are "rational" beings. Ration- 
dility in this context is instrumental in nature. Thus, in using 
the mini-max approach to pleasure ar d pain, people will choose 
those strategies of action that most efficiently obtain the 
greatest amount of pleasure while reducing as much as possible 
any resulting pain. 

In Western capitalist countries, a person usually needs to 
be employed or to work in order to obtain such basic necessities 
as shelter, clothing, and food. Thus, work is perceived as one 
major method of reducing the pain of deprivation and hardships. 
Once individuals are motivated to work, they must then decide 
where to work. 

It is the individual's desire to maximize comparative 
net advantage which leads to the prediction of this 
theory that workers will move away from markets paying 
lower wages to those paying higher wages. (Chamber- 
laine, Cullen, and Lewis 1980, p. 318) 

Although "comparative net advantage" includes the calculation of 
norenonetary benefits (e.g., quality of work conditions, fringe 
benefits), as welTas wages, the focus has tended to center on 
wages because these are measurable and easy tO identify. 

These assumptions also explain the aggregate behavior of 
workers because, all things being equal, a given labor force will 
distribute itself among firms offering higher wages and will at- 
tempt to avoid or leave those firms paying comparatively lower 
wage rates. 

These assumptions are used to explain the supply side of 
labor dynamics. What about the demand side? CLM theory states 
that individual employers or employing firms are like workers in 
that they are also motivated by utilitarian considerations. In 
this context, the maximization of pleasure is synonomous with the 
maximization of profit, whereas the minimization of pain is the 
reduction of economic costs. Thus, the attempt to realize net 
profit guides the behavior of individual employers and firms. A 
firm, which is also rational in its behavior, / 
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seeks to combine factors of production in such away as 
to maximize profits. This requires weighing the margin- 
al cost of a factor of input, such as a unit of labor, 
against the marginal revenue earned by that same unit, 
as well as against the marginal costs and revenue of 
other factors, for example, capital and raw materials. 
(Ibid., p. 319) 

All things being equal, one factor of production may be substi- 
tutable over time for another. Thus, machinery may replace labor 
through automation or robotics. Moreover, the individual firm 
views workers as being relatively interchangeable and equally 
efficient. Differences among individual workers are not impor- 
tant or relevant to the firm. The firm will continue to use 
units of a factor of production just so long as their contri- 
bution to marginal value product (i.e., net addition to revenue 
attributable to the marginal factor unit of production) is 
greater than their addition to cost. 

Numerous criticisms have been directed at the CLM theory; 
for example, it is too simplistic and its central assumptions 
rarely hold true in reality. The human capital approach is one 
attempt to modify CLM theory by bringing it more in line with em- 
pirical reality. 

Human capital theorists basically accept the CLM framework 
of demand- supply labor economics. They also accept the fact 
that individuals are motivated by utilitarian considerations and 
employ rational, instrumental strategies in pursuing their pur- 
poses. They also view labor as one of the factors of production; 
however, here they begin to diverge from CLM theorists. The 
divergence arises because human capital theorists think it is a 
mistake to relegate labor to a status equivalent in importance to 
that of other factors of production. As Carnevale (1983) force- 
fully stated, "The human resource is the master economic re- 
source, it acts as the economic catalyst that changes the mater- 
ial and imaginary stuff of our world into usable goods and serv- 
ices (p. 8). Human resources or capital then has a special role 
to play in economic growth and development. Becker '( 1964) 
further explained this significance: 

Recent years have witnessed intensive concern with the 
research on investment in human capital. . . . The main " 
motivating factor has probably been a realization that 
the growth of physical capital, at least as conventional- 
ly measured, explains, a relatively small part of the 
growth of income in most countries. The search for bet- 
ter explanations has led to improved measures of physical 
capital and to an interest in less tangible entities, 
such as technological change and human capital, (p. 1) 

In providing human capital with its special significance, theor- 
ists also point out another mistake made by CLM adherents. This 
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consists of the latter 'a lack of recognition that labor market 
success is diirectly related to differences that characterize 
individuals within any given labor market. In terms of the human 
capital approach, the most relevant of these has to do with dif- 
ferences in the levels possessed by members of the labor 
market. This In ttirn has led to an increase in the attention 
paid to education and training and their role in the skill 
acquisition process. 

Carnevale illustrated the increased sa^gnificanc^ attributed 
to education as a source of skill training: ^ 

In short, productivity turns on human decisions, work 
attitudes and the contributions of health care, educa- 
tion and training to the quality of the workforce. ... 
Growth in on-the-job training, reallocation of labor and 
the increase in the quality of labor through education, 
training, and health care have consistently accounted 
for the lion's share of productivity increases since 
1929 and for most of our growth in national income. 
(1983, p. 41) 

From the human capital perspective, expenditures that go to im- 
proving the productivity of an individual ahpvn.d, be considered 
"investments." Investments are typically thought of as long-term 
ventures where both costs and benefits are realized over a number 
of years. In much the same way, expenditures on human capital 
that go toward nore education and skill training are investments 
whose "dividends" become significant only over time. 

Investments in human capital typically have resulting bene- 
fits of three types. The first is the benefit that goes to the 
individual Who, upon, incurring the costs of increased education 
or skill training, will ultimately receive a greater salary or 
wage rate than wou3d have been received without the additional 
education or training. 

The second type of benefit accrues to the employer or firm 
who has invested in employees by providing them with on-the-job 
training or education. In this case, the benefits consist of the 
difference between the workers' contribution (marginal value pro- 
duct) to the firm and the wage paid to the worker. If the firm 
does not pass on to workers the full value realized from the 
additional productivity, the firm will realize a greater net 
profit from its investment in human capital. 

The third type of benefit is that which goes to the society 
as a whole in terms of greater gross national product ^GNP) and 
increased consumer purchasing power. In short, when investments 
are made in human capital, "The result will be a market payoff in 
terms of increased production yielding greater national wealth, 
corporate profits, and individual wages" (Violas 1981, p. 143). 
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^.,fr?^ ^ ! background assumptions underlying the e 

T A' justification of vocational education are as follows: 
Individuals in the labor market seek to maximize their com^ara- 

marLf , ^^^^ ^° ^^^^^ reentry) into the la^r 

market, they rationally calculate how to "invest" their resources 

usuallv'^i™" 1°"^ with greater benefits. The investments arl 
m^n^ «Lo !? forro Of education or skill trai^iing. On the " de- 
Slr^ln ^ir^ seeking^to maximize net profit enter the labor 
«S ; ^-i^f they view labor as the factor of production that is 
most likely to yi^ld greater marginal value product (MVP) More- 
rl^'lvl^ ^v?fi calculation indicates that to^he extent it has 
received skill training, labor over time is the greatest single 
l«S^r%SL''?2^^""!'^ economic productivity. Thus, firms seek 
labor educated and trained in the skills needed fbr efficient 
?or fh^^roi'o 'TQg^^^^^' , these aa^nmpf^nn , provide a n;.tur«1 ln o„a 
for the role an d func tion of voca tional education- n iiHT-Ehit- 
of tr aining i n div iduals in the sk ills n^«, Ho^ Ky ^a^^^ 
^icient p rp dOIHISH-F t goods and servirps . ^ ° 

funrf^r education effectively fulfills its role and 

r; predicted by human capital theory are ex- 

^^^f^/° individual benefits by attaining 

skilled :obs that he or she would probably not ha^e attained 
without the training proviJed by vocational education. The iobs 
may be entry level; however, entry-level skilled jobs generally 
provide greater benefits than do entry-level, unskilled jobs 
li't:' l!^®"" better fringe benefits) and greater 

Herni978K."^'^ mobility. This is echoed fcy Evans and 

One of the primary functions of education and of voca- 
tional education in particular is to enable the individ- 

canpljetes/Ahe. educational program to enter a 
career at a higher st^^ep, and to progress further along 
the career ladder than would be possible without the 
educational background he or she has received, (d. 33) 

Second, firms benefit from vocational education because in 
hiring trained workers, they ^;ii re more productive and efficient 
workers. Although on-the-jcb training is an investment that can 
be made .by,„^>e firm, supporters claim that it can be done more 
economically by vocational education than by the individual firm. 

Finally, society benefits ;!ran vocational education because 
increased employment rates and increased economic productivity 
result m an. increased quality of life fbr everyone. Using the 
economic criterion to both explain and justify the need for 
vocational education i\3,5».J>e en around since the inception of 
vocational education 'in the public school system. In 1914 the 
President s Conmission on National Aid to Vocational Education 
sunilar conclusions: 
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There is a great and crying need fOr providing vocation- 
al education of this character for/ every part of the 
United States — to conserve and develop our resources; to 
promote a more productive and prosperous agriculture; to 
prevent the waste of human labor;/ to supplement appren- 
ticeship; to increase the wage-e?irning power of our pro- 
ductive workers; to meet the incireasing demand for 
trained workmen; to offset the i/ncreased cost of living. 
Vocational education is therefore needed as a wise busi- 
ness investment for this Nation, because our national 
prosperity and happiness are at stake and our position 
in the markets of the world cannot otherwise be main- 
tained. (Panel of Consultants 1964, p. 21) 

The scientific management approach . House (1978) noted that 
the scientific management approach was introduced into American 
schools between 1910 and 1920. Its introduction was exemplified 
by the National Education Association's formation in 1911 of the 
Committee on Tests and Standards of Efficiency of Schools and 
School Systems. The focus on scientific management was comple- 
mented in the 1960s when the Federal Government attempted to 
introduce the Planning, Programming, and Budgeting System (PPBS; 
throughout its departments and agencies. The Department of ^ 
Health, Education and Welfare (HEW) was one of the areas in which 
the PPBS found strong support. This support was particularly 
manifested by HEW's creation of the office of . Assistant Secretary 
for Program Evaluation (ASPE), which enployed a systems analysis 
approach to social services. The 1970s also saw a strong push 
for rationalization of the educative process through legislative 
activity among the States (Wise 1979). This push was in part an 
extension of the Federal emphasis on efficient and productive 
schooling; however, it was also a reflection of the heightened 
concern for accountability of social programs, including educa- 
tion. Indieatioivs- were growi ng. tMt Amer ic^^^^^ 

increasingly showing signs of serious deficiency In sucTi"15pi^ _ 
skills as reading, writing, and mathematics. Ration aliisat ion of 
the schools was perceived as a means to correct this problem. 

The scientific management approach was"borrowed from the 
industrial context and reinterpreted for application in the 
educational setting. It was fathered by Frederick W. Taylor, an 
efficiency engineer. Taylor saw the need to apply scientific 
method to the rationalization of the industrial process, 
especially as it related to human labor. By "rationalization, 
Taylor meant the maximization of industrial productivity (parti- 
cularly worker productivity) and the minimization of wasted 
resources (e.g., human time). 

Scientific management literally meant the use of scientific 
methods by management to "analyze, plan and control the whole 
manufacturing process in detail" (House 1978, P- f ' /.^Pj!^^"- 
tation of the scientific management approach could be effected 
through the following steps: 
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1. The conduct of scientific time and motion studies to 

derive precise and specific measurements of the 

tasks required to perform a particular production 
process 

2. The definition of specific activities and procedures 
by way of Which workers would be told to perform 
their tasks 

3. The development of production standards by which 
output for each task or phase of the production 
process could be measured; thereby, identifyinq 
efficient and inefficient workers 

4. The development of incentive— salary bonuses to 
encourage efficiency among workers and the punish- 
ment, such as firing of inefficient workers Whose 
performance did not improve with incentives or 
training . 

One of the more enthusiastic and vocal advocates of the 

??i?2N 5^° management approach was Franklin Bobbitt. House 

manlflJ^^^^'n how Bobbitt viewed the application of scientific 
management to education. 

It was true, he said, that education was backward and 
that It had to get new methods from business. It was 
the 3ob of the supervisors to define the ends of the 
organization, to find the best methods, and to "enforce 
the use of these methods on the workers." There were 
several major principles. 

First, definite standards had to be established for each 
education product, just as in industry. . . . Standards 
also had to be set for each stage of processing as well 

as for the-final^product (the student). Scales of- mea=- 

surement were necessary to know Which teachers were 
inefficient so they could be gotten rid of. 

Teacher excuses were no longer acceptable because the 
measurement scales were scientific and therefore fair. 
Ideally the product specifications should be set by the 
public. Also, an inspection system was necessary to 
make certain the educators didn't cheat. 



In education, as in industry, it was necessary to use 
the most efficient methods. Scientific management would 
study the best methods, measure the results, select the 
best i^ethods, and put then into effect. This would take 
education out of the realm of opinion. Otherwise the 
supervisor's opinion was no better than that of the 
teacher* s . 
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There should be standard qualifications for teachers, 
and the teachers should be trained to competency speci- 
fications by the schools or by the training institu- 
tions. Throughout his career, the teacher should be 
kept up to standard specifications by incentives for 
professional development. 

Management would supply the worker with exact details as 
to how the work was to be done and with appropriate 
tools and methods. The worker would be given individual 
responsibility for each task, and there would be 
incentives to stimulate output . Management would order 
and sequence all work processes. 

The worker referred to here is of course the teacher. 
Efficiency, Bobbitt thought, depended on centralization 
of authority and specific directions by supervisors. 
The teacher's freedom was less then before, but that was 
because of "scientific law." (p. 399) 

As House (1978) and Wirth (1983) both noted, the systems 
analysis approach (e.g., PPBS) is very similar to that of scien- 
tific management both with regard to method and content. The 
systems analysis approach views education as a prqcess of social 
service production. Thus, like scientific management, its aim is 
to rationalize the educational process in order to maximize 
efficiency (i.e., increased productivity and reduced waste). 

The systems analysis approach posits the following 
principles : 

o Program goals and objectives can be explicitly 
stated in measurable (i.e., quantifiable) terms. • 

o The use of scientific methods through controlled 

- experiments canr- uncover- constant— atid^ uni form — 

relationships between system "inputs" and system 

"outputs." 

o The findings from such studies can be used to 

develop formal procedures by way of which schools 
and teachers can efficiently produce the desired 
level of program objectives. 



Moreover, many advocates of the systems analysis approach 
believe that a "production function" exists that can identify how 
much of a given resource (input) will give what increment of a 
specified output. Lewis (1977) illustrated this point of view: 

What factors create human capital? What is the most 
efficient method of combining these factors? What is 
the best technology to use in production at various 
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levels and for various outputs? . . . m the economics 
?fn^^n°^!v"' ^ attempt to answer these questions by 

1^^® production function for human capital; the 
technical or physical relationship betvteen inputs and 
outputs . . . economists wish to know the precise in- 
puts (resources) which enter the production process, 
the precise relationships between factors within the 
production process, and the outputs (benefits) which 
result from these production processes in education, 
(p. 47) 

-1,0 . C^r'Peti^ive labor market and Human capital theories provide 

.rnn^''o^n°"?f ^ssumptions for an economic justification of voca- 

IrZrl «^o°.^^°"* ^" addition, the scientific management ap- 

tlon ^B^r^ionLr interpretation of vocational educa- 

tion as a process. 

'^'i^.!^^' ^ discussed the technological framework in 

terms of its economic and scientific treatments of vocational 

!not?.i°" Tn l^r^^.^^^ conceptually distinct from one 

I ^^^y^i^^V' the model of scientific knowledge and the 
^^^^v?" industrial production process have merged in the 

f,"nii .!? . .V w^^''? mutually reinforcing. Thus, one 

finds that the breakup of reality into separate and distinct 
causes and effects is imitated in the breakup of the social proc- 
esses into inputs and outputs. The positivist assumption that 
uniform and causal relations are the "cement of the universe" 
plays out in the economic treatment as a quest for production 
functions. As a final example, the role of the scientist as an 
ob3ective, unbiased observer who accepts only knowledge that is 
objectively confirmed by ratiqnal methods is very similar to that 

"^""y^o chooses action strategies on the grounds 
that they will most likely produce a desired outcome. 

Evaluation Practice under the Technological Framework 

. ^y'^e^^ackground assumptions and theories previously discussed 
establish the contexti within which mOch of current evaluation in 
vocational education occurs. They also provide criteria of rele- 
vance. Which demarcate the i^ppiropriate domain for evaluation 
practice in vocational education. These criteria include the 
following : \ 

o Human capital theory and the scientific management 
model provide an economic criterion of rationality. 
This criterion locates the subject matter of voca- 
tional education (and evaluation in vocational 
education) within the economic domain of industrial 
production. Thus, the relevant features to look for 
in accounting for vocational education reality are 
the extent to which that reality is consistent with 
economic rationality and rationalization (i.e., the 
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extent to which vocational education is managed and 
controlled) so as to produce most efficiently the 
outcomes for which it is deemed responsible. 

6 The positivist criterion locates the economic treat- 
ment of a subject matter within the domain of scien- 
tific inquiry. The relevant explanatory feature em- 
phasized by this criterion is the acquisition or 
possession of objective knowledge regarding causal 
relationships in reality. 

These criteria are mutually reinforcing insofar as one almost 
entails the other. Thus, management and control are enhanced by 
the certainty of knowledge that scientific inquiry can provide. 
In turn, the acquisition of "objective" knowledge is dependent 
upon the- objective, unbiased rationality displayed by "economic 
man."* How these criteria and the context they establish relate 
to evaluation practice in vocational education are discussed 
next. We suggest that these same criteria demarcate appropriate 
domains of evaluation practice under the current framework. The 
demarcation thus serves to restrain response to the following 
questions: 

o What are the major criteria by which vocational education 
should be evaluated? 

o What are the major functions of vocational education 
evaluation? 

o What are the appropriate objects of vocational education 
evaluation? c 

o vmat are the legitimate methods of evaluation inquiry in 
vocational education? 



Evaluative Criteria 

Earlier in this manuscript, it is argued that evaluative 
criteria are inherently related to a framework's background 
assumptions and criteria of relevance. The latter determine a 



♦Economic man (i.e., rational man) has a subjective desire or 
motivation. This is to maximize his pleasure or happiness while 
minimizing his pain or deprivation. However, once you look at 
means and ends as discrete and separate concepts, you can argue 

at economic man is totally disinterested with regard to what 
means are used just so long as they are the most effective U.e., 
most productive) in realizing his basic motivation. Thus, the 
rational calculation of means is a separate act from the valuing 
of ends. 
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schedule of huiTian needs, wants, purposes, and so forth and locate 
those needs within a context foi explanatory ot evaluative treat- 
ment • We have already suggested that the technological framework 
locates first the need to work and second the need for skills 
training within an economic context (i.e., the labor market). It 
follows then that the function and role of ivocational education 
should also be located within the context of the labor market. 
V7ithin this context, the major criteria of relevance get extended 
to the primary evaluative criteria for application to vocational 
education. That is to say, the primary evaluative criteria 
against which vocational education (and programs thertaof) is and 
should be compared consist of-- 

o the degree of productivity demonstrated by vocation- 
al education in producing the products for \vhich it 
is deemed responsible and 

o the degree of efficiency with which vocational edu- 
cation is able to produce these products. 

The evaluative criteria of productivity and efficiency operate to 
define the appropriate realm and scope of evaluation theory and 
practice under the technological evaluative framework. 



Functions of Evaluation under 
the Technological Framework 

One major function of evaluation is to inform decision 
makers regarding the allocation of scarce resources. As Copa 
(1977) pointed out, "One of the most formidable problems faced by 
vocational education decision makers is the difficulty in obtain- 
ing adequate resources. Once the financial resources have been 
acquired, the next problem for a decision maker is the allocation 
of those resources among, the many client groups who need train- 
ing" (p. 155). Determination of the allocation of resources must 
rest on other prior determinations. These determinations are 
made by applying the major evaluative criteria to an evaluation 
of vocational education and its components (e.g., individual 
programs). Thus, the primary and more specific functions of 
evaluation under th^ technological framework consist of the 
following; 

(f 

o Assessinc the productivity or effectiveness of voca- 
tional edtcat '.on in producing its products 

o Assessing thi efficiency or social rate of return 
obtained rrom public expenditures on vocational 
education 

In economic terms, productivity is related to the creation of 
wealth. Thus, a factor of production is "productive" to the 
extent that it contributes to the firm^s marginal value product 
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(MVP) andi a consequencei to its net profit. In vocational 
education, productivity is also related to the creation of 
wealth, but the latter is twofold in nature. First, vocational 
education may be productive in the short term both by making 
available in the labor market skills that will satisfy the labor 
needs of industry and commerce and by producing workers who will 
then be productive within the fi^m. Within the context, skilled 
workers may be seen as the "products" of vocational education. 
"The product of the vocational education industry i« a trained 
person: one who has mastered entry-level skills, upgraded exist- 
ing skills or retrained for a new occupation" (Hanson and Parker 
1977, p. 99). Moreover, within this context, questions of effec- 
tiveness become in part questions of productivity (e.g., how many 
and' how much) . Thus, assessments of effectiveness determine 
whether or not vocational education is being productive in pro- 
ducing the types and levels of needed labor market skills that 
will result in productive workers on the job. 

However, there is also a long-term perspective of produc- 
tivity that is related to the efficiency with which vocational 
education produces its products. The definition of efficiency 
is the capacity of "acting or producing effectively with a mini- 
mum of waste, expense, or unnecessary effort; exhibiting a high 
ratio of output to input" ( The American Heritage DictirOnary .^1/979 , 
p. 416). In the education evaluation literature, efficiency is^ 
assessed through cost-benefit and cost-effectiveness analysis. ) 
Hu and Stromsdorfer (1979) explained this perspectivei i 

A third type of evaluation can be described as cost- 
benefit or cost-effectiveness and deals with outputs or 
outcomes, in relation to the inputs or costs involved. 
. . . This process views the problems of decision mak- 
ing as those of constrained maximization or minimiza- 
tion. Restated, this means that the problem is to 
choose among feasible alternatives so as to: (1) 
achieve the most of what is desired with given quanti - 
ties of resources used, or (2) achieve given quantities 
of what is desired with the least resources u^ed . Tp"] 
196) 

Thus, effectiveness and productivity analysis, along with cost- . 
benefit or cost-effectiveness analysis, serves the primary 
functions of evaluation under this 'framework. 



Objects of Evaluation under 
the Technological Framework 

The evaluative criteria of productivity and efficiency also 
operate to establish boundaries for the primary objects of eval- 
uation inquiry under this framework. As was just suggested by Hu 
ans Stromsdorfer, the primary evaluatio objects of the technolog- 
ical framework are vocational education inputs and outputs or 
outcomes . 
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In economic terms, inputs generally refer to the factors of 
production (i.e., raw materials, capital, and equipment used in 
the production of goods and services). In much the same way, 
inputs in vocational education refer to all those things that 
enter into the production of labor force members trained in 
occupational skills. Thus, inputs may refer to students' initial 
cognitive and affective skills, the equipment used in classrooms, 
teaching and instructional strategies, and so forth. In 
effectiveness analysis, the inputs that have received the most 
attention are the goals, objectives, or intended outcomes for 
vocational education^ programs . This is simply because the demon- 
stration of effectiveness entails comparing results or consequen- 
ces with intentions and goals. However, in cost- benefit and 
cost-effectiveness analysis, inputs are extended to cover all 
financial and nonfinancial costs that enter into the schooling 
process. 

The second set of objects focused on in evaluation is that 
of vocational education outcomes . Moreover, emphasis is placed 
on those outcomes that are economic in nature (i.e., labor market 
outcomes). Labor market outcomes are taken to be indicators for 
both the short-term and long-term productivity of vocational 
education programs. Thus, in looking at the. short-term sense of 
productivity, the outcomes of a number of program completers, the 
number of student placements in training-related jobs, and the 
level of employer satisfaction with former vocational education 
students are investigated. In looking at the long-term produc- 
tivity or the efficiency of vocational education, outcomes such 
as job retention by former vocational students, increased or de- 
creased wage rates, and changes in occupational type and level 
are frequently studied. ' 

The emphasis placed on labor market outcomes as evaluation 
objects is inifluenced by the theoretical assumptions and rela- 
tions thfiit sustain the technological framework and give the cri- 
teria of productivity and efficiency their normative relevance. 

Thus, authors like Darcy (1979) and Grasso (1979) may argue for 
the importance of noneconomic as well as economic outcomes^ but 
the theoretical priority of the latter combined with the prac- 
tical consideration of limited evaluation resources indicates 
that labor market outcomes will remain the most scrutinized 
objects of evaluation under the current framework. 



Methods of Evaluation under 
the Technological Framework 

The appropriate methods of inquiry under the conventional 
framework are defined by the latter' s criterion of what consti- 
tutes the "scientific." That is to say, those methods consistent 
with the positivist model of scientific method are considered to 
be more credible and thus more legitimate than others in obtain- 
ing knowledge regarding the productivity and efficiency of 
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vocational education programs. Next, we will briefly outline 
three predominant approaches to vocational education evaluation 
under the technological framework to indicate how each approach 
has been defined by reference to both the scientific and economic 
criteria. j 

Follow-up studies * Perhaps one of the earliest and most 
common forms of vocational education evaluation has been the 
follow-up study. These studies were generally conducted for the 
in fdrmational purposes of State departments and. local school 
districts. The Vocational Education Amendments of 1976 required 
that local educational agencies throughout the Spates submit* on 
an annual basis statistics regarding the following! ^ 

o The rates of program conpleters and leavbrs vho secure 
placement in the occupation for which thjey were trained 

o The level of employer satisfaction with the training and 
preparation for employment of former vocational education 
students 

Earlier follow-up studies used a variety of methods to re- 
spond to these issues ranging from the administration of fairly 
sophisticated questionnaire surveys to verbal reports based on 
teachers' personal experience with program graduates and local 
employers. However, teacher reports and other personalistic 
methods of follow-up have increasingly become suspect as too un- 
reliable and biased. Thus, the expectation has emerged that more 
scientific methods be utilized by local school districts and 
schools for the conduct of student and employer follow-up. 

In very general terms, the conduct of a scientific follow-up 
study includes. (at least) the following steps: 

1. Construction of a questionnaire that reliably and val- 
idly measures the outcomes under consideration 

2. Development of a randan sample of program completers and 
leavers and local employers to whom the questionnaire 
will be administered 

3. Standardized conduct of the survey by mail or telephone 

4. Analysis of the returned data via statistical or 
quantitative techniques 

In theory at least, the appropriate implementation of these steps 
will result in unbiased information regarding the vocational edu- 
cation program's level of productivity. Moreover, the study will 
meet the demands imposed by the positivist criterion of scienti- 
fic method (i.e., the Study will be replicable, its results will 
be as objective as possible, and the results will be generaliz- 
able to the larger population of program ccwplfeters and leavers 
and local employers). 
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Vocational education outcone studies . Like follow-up 
studies, outcome studies are intended to identify "short-term 
consequences and longer-term impact resulting from vocational 
education programs" (Darcy 1979, p. 7). However, unlike most 
follow-up studies, outcome studies are generally designed on the 
basis of systems analysis models in which program outcomes are 
related in some fashion to program inputs. Moreover, outcome 
studies assume that outcomes can be related to inputs through 
formulation of a production function equivalent to those used in 
economic analyses. An example of this is Darcy' s (1979) six- 
factor input-output model where vocational education outcomes are 
seen as the function of students, context, resources, goals, and 
processes. Darcy described this model; 

It also resembles a conventional education production 
function, which relates input factors to educational 
products or outputs. The five "input" factors ..." 
which interact to constitute educational programs or 
"treatments," are recast ... in the format of a pro- 
duction function. This analogy suggests that over a 
period of time, and subject to the influence of inters 
vening forces and error factors^ it is theoretically 
possible to observe certain outcomes as having been 
generated by (i.e., significantly associated with) 
educational treatments, (p. 9) 

Indeed, one of the perceived advantages of outcome studies 
based on the systems analysis model is that such studies may gen- 
erate findings that are generalizable across different contexts' 
and time periods. In doing so, they may provide the basis for 
piecing together cumulative knowledge regarding programmatic 
cause and effect. One of the major threats to generalizability \ 
is the spurious inference of causality. Grasso (1979) discussed; 
this concern: 

In fact, the problem in impact evaluation in vocational 
education is to produce credible evidence from at least 
one of several points of view. . . . According to Camp- 
bell and Stanley (1963): "Much research in education 
today conforms to a design in which a single group is 
studied only once, subsequent to some . . . treatment 
presumed to cause change . . . such studies have such a 
total absence of control as to be of almost no scienti- 
fic value . . . securing scientific evidence involves 
making at least one comparison." 

Whenever this criterion is not satisfied, discussing 
the findings in terms of impact of the program is not 
justified. For example, much of the evidence on job 
placement rates is open to criticism because of failure 
to consider whether the persons might have obtained the 
Same jobs without any vocational program, (p. 6) 
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One perceived value of the generalizability of production func- 
tions lies in their practical utility. The latter would provide 
decision makers with a means for predicting the lev«l« quantity, 
and mix of inputs needed to produce any given level or quantity 
of desired outcomes. This knowledge could then be/ uised to manage 
and control the production process more effectively. However, 
another long-teiflm appeal of production functions is that, if con- 
firmed over time, they may provide a basis for identifying other, 
broader generalized relationships under which the, former can be 
subsumed. As noted earlier, the possibility of identifying and 
subsuming lawlike generalizations in a continuing fashion is the 
cornerstone o£ the posit ivist conception of cumulative scientific 
knowledge. 

It should be noted that outcome studies in vocational educa- 
tion have served to identify the extent to which a program can be 
adjudged as productive, effective, and accountable. An outcome 
study provides information regarding productivity by simply pre- 
senting decision makers with the number of units attained (e.g., 
a program placed 150 persons in training-related jobs). It pro- 
vided information regarding the effectiveness of a program by 
comparing the program's actual performance with its anticipated 
performance (e.g., a program may be. assessed as effective because 
it attained a 90 percent placement rate). Finally, by providing 
information regarding productivity and effectiveness, the program 
indicated whether or not it can account for its actions. How- 
ever, a more sophisticated indicator of program accountability 
can be gained through cost-benefit .analysis. 

Cost-benefit cr effectiveness studies . As noted earlier, 
cost-benefit analysis is usually undertaken to assess the econom- 
ic efficiency of a program or educational treatment in producing 
a desired level of outcome( s) . In this sense, then, it is not an 
alternative to the outcome study that determines the effective- 
ness or productivity of the program or treatment. Rather, it can 
be viewed as the next step in rationalizing the program develop- 
ment, implementation, and evaluation process. Beyond ex post 
evaluation, cost-benefit analysis may also be used to estimate < 
anticipated costs and benefits of a program. 

Technically speaking, cost- benefit analysis requires that 
all monetary, and nonmonetary program costs and all anticipated 
and unanticipated program benefits be identified. Once identi- 
fied, the costs and benefits are translated into some common 
measure, usually monetary in nature. Once standardized, "the 
benefits and costs can then be compared, generally by computing 
either a benef it-£o-cost ratio (benefits divided by costs), the 
net benefits (benefits minus costs), or some other value (inter- 
nal rate of return) for summarizing the results of the analysis" 
(Rossi, Freeman, and Wright 1979, p. 247). 

in the case of social intervention programs, the attempt to 
translate benefits and outcomes into monetary values has proved 
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difficult. Therefore, the pure cost- benefit model is often re- 
vised into a cost-effectiveness model. In the latter, both costs 
and benefits still need to be translated into some quantifiable 
measure; however, only the costs need to be estimated in monetary 
terms. Thus, a cost-ef f^ctiveness study of a vocational educa- 
tion program might find that it cost $150 per placement of a stu- 
dent in a training-relat/ed occupation. Or, "alternative educa- 
tional interventions ma^ be analyzed by measuring the educational 
gains, expressed in test scores, then relating them to program 
costs" (ibid., p. 248). The point is that in cost- effectiveness 
evaluation, the substantive outcomes (e.g., job placement, job 
satisfaction) can be related to the cost for producing them. 
Programs can then be compared in terms of their efficiency in 
producing additional units of the outcome. 

Without goincj into detail, we will simply suggest that 
cost-benefit evaluation methodology is perhaps the most explicit 
use of scientific and economic criteria. Thus, program costs and 
benefits are to be operationalized in a standard manner and then 
quantitatively/ analyzed. The analysis is expected .to be repli- 
cable by anyone else and to yield the same results. The analysis 
is also expected to provide a quantitative representation of the 
relationship that exists between some mix and level of resources 
(cost) and the production of some mix and level of outcomes (ben- 
efits) . The end result of the analysis i^ to provide decision 
makers with a measure of program accountability that also speci- 
fies in economic ter:ms the efficiency with which the progreim can 
produce. I , 

/ ' ' . ^ 

Conclusions about the Technological 

Tre atm ent o^ Vocational Education Evalua tion 

' " . ' ' I ' " I ' ' ' ' 

I 

We have attempted in this chapter to prpvide an explicit 
reconstruction of the theoretical assumptions and criteria that 
guide much of current evaluation practice in vocational educa- 
tion. The analysis indicates that, collectively, the economic 
interpretation and the scientific treatment of vocational educa- 
tion evaluation leads /one to certain conclusions. 3riefly 
stated, these include^, the following: 

o Those vocat/onal education progreuns that are most pro- 
ductive in/ptoducing particular econc^ic outcomes (e.g., 
training-r/el&ted -^ob placement, employer satisfaction 
with graduates' j;6b performance, and graduates' ability 
to retain jobs) are to be viewed as the most effective 
and most/ desirable when compared to other programs. 

o Those programs that demonstrate the most efficiency in 
producing the desired economic outcomes are to be given 
evaluative priority when compared to other programs. 
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The point is that tho scientific application of economic criteria 
of "goodness" or desirability are to be given theoretical prior- 
ity in assessing the merits or worth of vocational education pro- 
grams. Although a number of educators will not be bothered by 
this, there are others who will be concerned with the primacy of 
the attention given to economic and scientific criteria. The 
next chapter summarizes the concerns in this area and discusses 
their implications for future work in vocational education 
evaluation. 
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CHAPTEK 3 

CRITICISMS OF THE TECHNOLOGICAL 
TREATMENT OP VOCATIONAL EDUCATION EVALUATION 



Evaluation as currently practiced in vocational education 
has been the target of numerous criticisms. Although criticisms 
may vary in nature, most imply that current evaluation practice 
is limited in its contributions to improving the quality of 
local-level vocational education. Criticisms also implicitly if 
not explicitly contain suggestions regarding alternative views of 
evaluation that would strengthen the relation between practice 
and theory. This chapter discusses the perceived inadequacies in 
the technological evaluation framework, their relation to prac- 
tice in vocational education, and the alternative concept of 
evaluation implied by those criticisms. 



Categorical Inadequacies 

A major criticism of the technological framework is that 
adherence to it leads to a fragmentation of any integrated and 
coherent structure of meaning or knowledge.* It does this by 
holding to a view of reality that is atomistic, mechanistic, and 
contingent. Reality, on this view, can be broken down into sep- 
arate and distinct processes, entities, and domains. The vrarld 
can be compartmentalized as can our knowledge of it. Indeed, the 
breakup of moral and social philosophy in the late 19th and early 
20th centuries into the separate and distinct disciplines is a 
reflection of the fragmentation in structures of knowledge en- 
couraged by the technological framework.** This fragmentation 
has left us with a number of categoricaf distinctions that were 
not available to nor employed by pre-Enlightenment thinkers. 
Thus, distinctions between the sciences and the arts, econanic as 
opposed to political problems, sociological versus anthropolog- 
ical inquiry, and so forth are a "modern" invention associated 
with the emergence of technological consciousness in the West. 
It is reflected also in the technological evaluation framework 
that critics claim has been left with inadequate categories of 
meaning and inadequate or artificial categorical distinctions for 



*See, for example, Bowers' s (1984) discussion of the modernizing 
ideology of liberal technocratic educators. In addition, refer 
to Apple (1983), Taylor (1982), and House (1980). 

**For a very provocative (and interpretive) treatment of this 
thesis, see Gumming (1969). 
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the explanation and understanding of human and social phenomena. 
The broader epistemological freunework from v^ich these criticisms 
are derived is discussed in some detail as "interpretivism" in 
chapter 4. Here, we only summarize in brief the main substance 
of the criticisms. 



Subject vs. Object 

In chapter 2, we indicate that the view of reality underly- 
ing the positivist account is basically deterministic and contin- 
gent in nature. That is to say that occurrences in reality are 
explainable by reference to some set of regular and uniform 
relationships between cause(s) and effect(s). Critics emphasize 
that vrtien this view is extended to the realm of social reality, 
it completely (and erroneously) does away with any notion of 
humans as agents viho have the capacity to choose in what vay they 
want to live. They argue that in objectifying reality, posit iv- 
ists have also objectified human beings who are perceived to be 
as much objects of causal determinism as other inanimate or non- 
human entities. Critics argue that, contrary to this perspec- 
tive, humans are categorically different from other entities 
insofar as they are the subjects of their experience and social 
order. That is, human beings are self-defining subjects who, 
over time, make choices about the condition of their social 
environment. Thus, for example, the fact that a given society 
has a democratic as opposed to an authoritarian political/ struc- 
ture must be explained by reference to the political choices that 
its members have made over time. It is not reducible to explana- 
tion by efficient cause and effect in the way that the laws of 
gravity may be. Thus, the attempt to explain human activity in 
terms of causal generalizations is perceived to be a categorical 
mistake that misses the point entirely with regard to the 
adequate explanation of human and social phenomena. 



Meaning vs. Reality 

A related criticism aims at overcoming the positivistic dis- 
tinction between meaning and reality. On the positivist account, 
meaning is a subjective category imposed on reality by humans. 
The meaning of a word or symbol lies in its signification of the 
object or relationship to which the word or symbol refers. 
Meaning is not, however, a constituent part of the web of rela- 
tionships and matter that comprise reality. In this view, 
measurement of our scientific terms becomes essential to ensure 
that our language is as neutral and objective (i.e., close to 
experience) as possible. It is only in this way that science can 
increase the probability that explanations and the meaninqs 
contained therein reflect reality as accurately as possible 

However, there is now general agreement, among phiolsophers 
of science and social inquiry that naive or simple empiricism is 
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an untenable position. Rather, it is recognized that human ex- . 
perience is mediated through the preexisting structures of mean- 
ing that individuals possess. Thus, all preexisting knowledge 
and all our expectations regarding reality are inherently theory 
laden. As a result, what counts as confirming or disconf irming 
instances of a scientific hypothesis or theory can not be deter- 
mined solely by reference to a test result; instead, it will be 
determined by the interpretations, conventions, and practices 
that define credibility within the scientific community. In 
short, knowledge, including scientific knowledge, is inherently " 
related to the meanings that we bestow upon reality. 

This argument weakens the force of the distinction between 
meaning and reality. However, the distinction is completely 
overridden in some arguments regarding the role of meaning in 
social reality. These arguments claim that meaning not only 
mediates reality as experienced by individuals; but it also 
consitutes most of v*iat we think of as social reality. For 
example, it is claimed that the reality of modern bureaucracy is 
constituted by the meanings and interpretations that social mem- 
bers accord certain organizational structures, roles, and prac- 
tices. Indeed, there is no empirical referent for the concept of 
bureaucracy outside of or independent of the set of conventions, 
practices, and values that we interpret (i.e., give meaning to) 
as a bureaucracy. This is in stark contrast to the assumptions 
we have that nonsocial rearlity (e.g. , laws of gravity) exists and 
operates independently of our awareness or experience of it. 



Subjectivity vs. Objectivity 

Once the distinctions between subject-object and meaning- 
reality break down, the distinction between subjectivity and 
objectivity, so basic to the positivist vocabulary^ also breaks 
down. In effect, the elimination of this distinction means that 
the two edifices upon vfliich the positivist interpretation was 
built (i.e., formal logic and experience) are not the bottom-line 
foundations once thought. Instead, formal logic and experience 
are "creatures" of the meanings and frames of references and con- 
ventions through \*^ich humans work out their social activities. 
Does the breakdown of these distinctions mean that all knowledge 
is arbitrary, that no rational basis exists for preferring one 
explanation of evaluative conclusion over another? We do not 
think that this is a necessary conclusion. However, we will 
discuss these questions more in chapters 4 and 5 when we explore 
some of the alternative proposals for the foundations of accepted 
knowledge. 
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Normative Inadequacy of the 
Technological Evaluation Framework 

'• . ■ \ 

Value vs. Fact 

The categorical distinctions of subject-object,' meaning- 
reality, and subjectivity-objectivity have had significant impli- 
cations for the normative stance of the technological framework 
as well as the normative structure of knowledge generated by that 
framework. These impl±catloTir-are-noted by Smith (1983) in tatlk— 
ing about positivism: 

This school of thou^t claimed that social investiga- 
tion was a neutral activity in regard to values, and 
accordingly, social scientists conducting research 
should (1) eliminate all bias and preconceptions, (2) 
not be emotionally involved with or have a particular 
attitude toward the subject, and (3) move beyond 
common-sense beliefs, (p. 7) 

However, with the disintegration of the subjectivity-objectivity 
distinction, the fact-value distinction built upon it also comes 
tumbling down. Thus, scientists are not the neutral observers 
they once were considered to be. They must rely on their stock 
of social meanings, conventions, and the normative structures 
uf 'erlying these even to be able to make sense of v*iat consti- 
trces the subject matter for investigation. Thus, in chapter 2, 

e indicate that in employing certain concepts and methods, eval- 
uators have adapted the technological evaluation framework, com- 
plete' with its normative implications, even when they may not 
have been aware of it. Interrelated is the argument that non- 
trivial social explanations (and thus, evaluations) inherently 
contain some view, however implicity, as to What is to count as 
desirable with regard to human needs,, interests, wants, and so 
forth. It is nonsensical to claim that a program's haying a 10 
percent placement rate is a neutral fact devoid of valuative 
meaning. Indeed, within the technological evaluation framework, 
the finding only makes sense to us because of its negative value 
connotations . 

Critics argue that maintenance of the categorical distinc- 
tion between fact and value is not only an error but, more impor- 
tant, encourages the unre fleet ive acceptance of particular 
normative positions. By attempting to maintain the appearance of 
"neutral observers," social researchers and evaluators are actu- 
ally reinforcing or buttressing existing value stances, whatever 
their respective methodologies (Bredo and Feinberg 1982). We 
have made the case that within the technological evaluation 
framework, these normative and political stances imply that pro- 
ductivity and efficiency have priority in determining the worth 
or. desirability of a social program or policy. 
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Another way in which use of the fact-value distinction has 
discouraged ethical or valuative discussion is by effectively 
limiting discussion regarding "validity" to technical discussions 
about methodological applications. Within this context, validity 
has to do with measurement instruments and is defined as 

The extent to which differences in scores on it reflect 
true differences among individuals, groups, or situa- 
tions in the characteristic which it seeks to measure, 
or true differences in the same individual, group, or 
situation from one occasion to another, rather than 
constant or random errors . (Selltiz et al . ^959","p. 
155) 

What is omitte* from this notion is our commonsensical belief 
that validity is related to normative appropriateness as well as 
content relevance and accuracy. In addressing this issue. House 
(1980) put forth the case of an evaluator evaluating a public 
program for an external audience: 

In this case it is not enough for the evaluation to be 
true and credible; it must also be normatively correct. 
. . . This case is the one that confronts most eval- 
uators. They face triple validity demands that the 
evaluation be true, credible and right. . . . The task 
before the evaluator is most formidable because a fail- 
ure in any one of the three areas invalidates the eval- 
uation, (p. 250) 

Once discussion regarding the normative validity of an evaluative 
claim is closed, there is no longer any basis for open and public 
debate in this area. This leads tc a situation in which partic- 
ular evaluative claims are taken as given without reflection or 
debate. 



Instrumental vs. Categorical Value Judgments 

Earlier, we noted that positivists make a distinction 
between instrumental and categorical value judgments. Whereas 
the latter refer to judgments regarding the inherent goodness of 
a thing, the former relate to empirical knowledge regarding 
causal relations (e.g., "if A, then B" ) . Given the value judg- 
ment that a policy or program is inherently good and is, thus, 
desirable, science can provide the necessary technical knowledge 
to implement or realize the desired outcome. Moreover, science 
can provide information regarding alternative means for obtaining 
the end as well as information regarding the most efficient of 
these means. Thus, on the positivist account, evaluative knowl- 
edge is limited to the technical and instrumental. Categorical 
evaluative questions and arguments are left to be resolved by 
other ( nonscientif ic) sources. 
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Several objections have been raised with respect to the 
instrumental vs. categorical value distinction. One of the major 
objections is that with regard to social life, the distinction 
just dlpes not hold up under scrutiny. To indicate Why it 
doesn't, let us review an example used by Hempel (1965): 

Suppose, for example, that careful research had estab- 
lished (1) that restricted upbringing tends to generate 
resentment and aggression against parents and other 
persons exercising educational authority, and that this 
leadj3 to guilt and anxiety and an eventual stunting of 

the child 's in i-tiative—a^nd-cf^a-trive- ipotential4t4e« ^ — - 

whereas, (2) peiCmissive upgringing avoids these conse- 
quences, makes for happier interpersonal relations, en- 
courages resourcefulness and self-reliance, and enables 
the child to develop and enjoy his potentialities. 



Hempel went on to argue that these findings fall "within the pur- 
view of scientific investigation" (p. 84). Does this mean that 
scientific inquiry has shown that jjermissive upbringing is a 
preferred way to raise children and should be viewed as a "good" 
strategy. Hempel answered in the negative by claiming that all. 
science has shown is that if parents want happy, well-adjusted 
children, then they should raise them permissively . Or, con- 
versely, if parents desire unhappy, emotionally stunted children, 
then they should employ restrictive parenting practices. To turn 
these findings into a prescription for the raising of children, 
Hempel argued that, you need an absolute, categorical judgment to 
the effect that one stategy is "good" or inherently desirk^le 
whereas t^ihe other is not. Since such a judgment would be hen- 
verifiable in empirical terms, it cannot be a claim emanating 
from scientific inquiry. 

t 

Hepipel's use of this example is interesting because it works 
so effectively in a comterargument . Charles Taylor (1974) pro- 
vides an especially succinct statement of this counterargument. 
Taylor argues that our everyday language assumes a distinction 
between the act of judging or evaluating and that of expressing a 
like or dislike. In social life, there are contexts in which an 
expression of taste is appropriate, whereas there are other con- 
texts in Which a valuative claim is appropriate. Thus, in an 
appropriate context, a person could make the claim that "choco- 
late ice cream is bad" with no further grounds for the claiw than 
that he or she does not like chocolate ice cream. However, if a 
person were to claim. that "restrictive upbringing of children is 
bad," we would expect him or her to adduce reasons underlying the 
claim. Moreover, we wouid expect reasons of a certain sort. 
Suppose the person said that "restrictive upbringing is bad 
because it results in unhappy, emotionally stunted individuals." 
Unless there were countervailing considerations, we would lind 
the original claim intelligible in light of the reason or grounds 



(p. 84) 
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provided. But suppose the peraon said that "restrictive upbring- 
ing is bad because it increases the number of frovms on peoples' 
faces." yin this case, we would either question the seriousness 
of the person's claim or expect the person to expand on other, 
intelligible reasons for thinking that frowns on faces are bad. 
Intel licfence in this context rests on our being able to under- 
stand "the judgment as' a use of 'good* and 'bad'" (Taylor 1974, 
p. 55) . 

Now suppose someone claims that permissive upbringing is 
desirable becaube it contributes to human well-being. Taylor 
(1974) asked, "What can we say here, if asked to give grounds for 
this affirmation?" 

The answer is that we can say nothing, but also we need 
say nothing. For that something conduces to human hap- 
piness is already an adequte ground for judging it good 

— adequate, that is, in the absence pf counterva^iling 

considerations. We cone, then to the second point at 
issue, the claim that to say of something that it ful- 
fills human needs, wants or purposes always constitutes 
a prima facie reason for calling it "good." (p. 52) 

The point here is. that in accepting a finding such as "per- 
missive upbringing creates happy, well-adjusted individuals," we 
must also accept the inherent implication that, all things being 
equal, permissive upbringing is good. To act in any other way 
(i.e., denying that permissive upbringing is, good) would be to 
act unintelligibly. The logic of our social language and under- 
standing is such that in matters related to the conditions of our 
lives, nontrivial empirical claims will have normative implica- 
tions. Thus, to assert an empirical fact that is nontrivial is 
also to commend or prescribe, in this sense, then, the distinc- 
tion between empirical-instrumental and non empirical-categorical 
evaluative claims dissolves. 



Lack of Evaluative-No r mative Dialogue 

A second problem with the instrumental vs. categorical value 
distinction is rhat one frequently finds the supposedly relative 
values beginning to assume the significance of categorical 
values. Thus, in education and vocational education, efficiency 
and productivity are frequently the evaluative criteria of a suc- 
cessful program or activity. That is, those educational poli- 
cies, instructional strategies, learning activities, curricula 
materials, and so forth that enhance program productivity and 
efficiency and that most efficiently produce the desired level of 
outcomes, frequently cane to be s^:en as inherently desirable. 
Thus, House (1978) indicated process-product or input-output 
thinking "converts questions of educational practice into ques- 
tions of efficiency. Although efficiency may be relevant as 
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a goal, it is certainly a distortion of the educational prpcess 
to take it as the overriding consideration" (p. 400). And yet, 
this is exractly the crux of the problem. Efficient practides, no 
matter what their other characteristics may be, cannot be n\orma- 
tively overriden since there are no other evaluative criteria 
internal to the technological evaluation framework with which to 
override considerations of efficiency. Surely, critics suggest, 
th<»re are criteria other than or in addition to productivity and 
efficiency by way of which evaluations regarding the desirability 
of particular practices can be interpreted. i 



Inadequate Treatment of the Subject 
Matter of Vocational Education 



Vocational Education as Training 
within the Technological Framework 

A major inadequacy identified with the economic treatment is 
thfe claim that it inaccurately assumes agreement among practi- 
tioners and researchers oOn the appropriate role and function of 
vocational education. Within the context of human capital 
theory, vocational education's role and function are perceived to 
be that of providing society with investment opportunities by 
training individuals in the specific skills 'needed by business 
and industry. The return on this investment is realized through 
economic outcomes such as greater employment opportunities for 
graduates, higher salaries for. graduates, greater productivity to 
employers, and greater spending power in the society as a whole. 
Critics argue however that this interpretation does not ade- 
quately reflect the fact that many hold a quite different view of 
vocational education's major goals and contributions. 

Historically, there has been a tension in the way in which 
vocational education's major objectives have been thought of 
(Gallinelli 1979). This tension is reflected in the dichotomy 
that Moss (1983) drew between vocational education as "training" 
on the one hand and as "education" on the other. 

Webster's Third New. International Dictionary, Unabridged 
(19'^6) and the Dictionary of Educati^^n , 3rd ed, (1973) ' 
describe education as a process of rearing, bringing 
up, developing, and fostering growth and expansion of 
knowledge, and other desirable qualities of mind and 
character that will be of positive value to the indivi- 
dual in the society in v^ich she or he lives. Training , 
on the other hand, is seen more as shaping or developing 
individuals, through drill and discipline, to attain 
clearly determined, readily demonstrated goals. Educa- 
tion connotes using knowledge ano skills to liberate 
individuals from the bonds of ignorance — to expand her 
or his options? it is a process done primarily in the 
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interest of the person being educated. Training seems 
to connote using the learning process to mold and con- 
trol individual behavior toward specific goaliVroles 
that are needed by society; it results in conforming 
behavior, (p. 20) 

.ooo f°"°«P;^"*li?a<^ijn of vocational education as a training pro- 
^ ly.J '^e^le?ted and has been reinforced in Federal legislation 
by the emphasis placed on "training-related placement rites" and 
level of employer satisfaction with former vocatiowal students" 
NPvfrfi"? '''' indicators of vocational education's performance. 
Nevertheless, there is evidence that large numbers of practition- 
ers and researchers disagree with this formulation and emphasize 
instead the educational role that vocational education should or 
does perform. Moreover, the tension between these diverse con- 
ceptualizations of vocational education can be found operating 
within particular programs, within vocational educatiohdepart- 
mentfl, and within and between local. State, and Federal admini- 
strative entities. TO the extent that there are differences 
regarding the substantive content of vocational education, there 
ojhnfir.^M differences in how people interpret that which con- 
stitutes a good or strong vocational education program as 
opposed to a "bad" or weak program. 

Noneconomic vs. Economic Dimensions 

In evaluative practice, differences in conceptions of role 
and function also get translated into differences in the prior- 
i^^^w^^^^ certain outcomes receive at the expense of others. . 
Silberman (1983) distinguishet! between intrinsic or noneconomic 
outcomes and extrinsic or economic outc'SmeT: The former relates 
to outcomes that enhance personal development, whereas the latter 
relates to employment, income, labor supply, and economic pro- 
ductivity (p. 6). Operating under the technological evaluation 
framework, most current evaluation activities focus on extrinsic 
outcomes. Thus, in '-heir review of nearly 1,500 evaluation 
studies conducted between 1968 and 197 9, Mertens et al . (1980) 
reported that a significantly higher number of studies focused on 
economic or labor market outcomes than on noneconomic outcomes. 
The preponderance of economic outcome studies tends to obscure 
the fact that many practitioners are attempting to effect non- 
economic outcomes. Silbennan (1983) made this point: 

Both extrinsic and intrinsic outcomes are important 
goals for education, but at state and national levels 
of government (positions that are far away from actual 
training sites), extrinsic outcomes are more heavily 
emphasized. ... As one moves closer to the local 
training sites where vocational education actually 
takes place, one finds greater emphasis on intrinsic 
goals, (p. 7) 
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The point being made is that when the focus of most evaluation 
activity is inconsistent with schooling realities, the informa- 
tion generated by those activities is not likely to be relevant 
or helpful to local practitioners. 



Inadequacies in Evaluation Methodology and Practice 

Overemphasis on Separate i 
and Discrete Outcomes 



In chapter 2, we discussed how the /technological evaluation 
framework has been influenced the scientific management model 
of industrial production. This influence has resulted in voca- 
tional education's being conceptualised as a production process 
in which the relation between inputs and outputs can be identi- 
fied and analyzed. / 



In practice, however, most evaluation activity is directed 
toward identifying output or outcome levels. Thus, all of the BO 
States plus many local school districts conduct follow-up studies 
on student plac^ement rates and employers' satisfaction with the 
performance of Vocational education graduates. This focus on 
output is consistent with the scientific management model's em- 
phasis on performance data as a means of monitoring and control- 
ling the production process. It has also led to a number of 
criticisms. 

Critics suggest that the emphasis on vocational education 
products or outputs is an oversimplification of what is actually 
a very complex and multifaceted educational process. Thus, per- 
formance data are often considered to be relatively uninforna- 
tive. Moreover, as Abramson (1979) noted, "It is difficult to 
draw conclusions about the value of vocational education to the 
graduates of its programs unless there is some means of under- 
standing the relationship of the program inputs to its outputs" 
(p. 154). Sirotnik and Oakes (1981) came to a similar conclusion 
in discussing the use of achievement test scores as the major 
outcome of interest in educational research: "This testing may 
signal that something is wrong but the signal is nonspecific as 
to the genesis of the problem" (p. 165). 

The focus on discrete outcomes has also tended to obscure 
from notice the context within which vocational education is 
conducted.' Traditionally, vocational curricula have been organ- 
ized around distinct and separate occupational areas (e.g., agri- 
culture, distributive education, and health occupations). Mo«Ht 
evaluations are conducted at the level of the particular voca- 
tional program in isolation frcxn the broader context of the 
school. Howevef, a growing body of literature suggests that the 
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irn^'-ffi"?*^ rf*"^" learning occurs has a signifi- 

SaCL ff«h°S '^'i"].^^'^ °^ learning. As Sirotnik and 

oaKea (1981) have pointed out: 

one thing is clear: without sufficient und eratandtno 
of the con text within which the process takes place; . 
OHj^me indi ces have little or no value, beyond their 
immed iate descriptive signal, fo r helping direct an 
agenda for improvement, (p. ifi'i, ^mp>.»a.io n-^-iri) — 

I^!i*niniJniS* felt that in order for evaluations to contribute more 
meaningfully to local improvement efforts, they must be more ex- 
planatory with regard to the institutional dynamics affecting 
particular outcomes and consequences, 

' d*.fM«23 it^^^ glance, it may appear that these criticisms can be 
y»A f ^^^h^ "^""^ attention to inputs in evaluations. 

c^Hnfn' SE" been entirely ignored in vocational edu- 

cation. They are a major ingredient in the cost-benefit or cost- 
effectiveness studies that have been conducted in vocational 
education. However, inputs considered in such studies are gen- 
erally restricted to those resources operationalized in monetary 

J^°"?T terms. Thus, for example, number of hours spent in 
instruction, the cost of upgraded training equipment, and the 
cost of resources spent on placement efforts all represent 
typical inputs in cos t-benefit , studies. However, the transla- 
tion of program inputs into other monetary units does little to 
enhance our understanding of the inner workings, of a particular 
vocational education prograii. Aside from cost-effectiveness 
evaluations, there have alsc> been attempts to identify a number 
Of other factors related to programs' successful performance. 
However, these studies are still frequently perceived to be 
explanatorily inadequate. Ttiis is because most outcome evalua- 
tions conceptualize the relationship between inputs as a mathe- 
matical function that is describable in quantifiable terms. 

example, one outcome* study (Desy, Canjpbell, and Gardner 
1984) reported that once vocational participants graduate from 
high school, they "are more likely to be active in the labor 
force-either wo king or looking for work— than graduates with 
less vocational concentration" (p. xii). Although this finding 
may be interesting and civen provocative, it does not by itself 
offer an explanation of why vocational participation and activity 
in the lalDor force are associated. Without this explanatory 
background, it is not clear v»iat local practitioners or stake- 
hollers should make of the finding or how it might be used in 
improving their vocational education programs. 

Overemphasitt on the Quantifiable 

Not only has the technological framework been critiqued for 
an overemphasis on program outcomes, but it has also been 
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critiqued for ita limiting evaluation outcomes to those that can 
be operational ized in quantifiable terms. The emphasis on moa- 
surement and quantification derives from the perceived role of 
causality in relating program inputs to outcomes. As Rossi > 
Freeman, and Wright (1979) explained, "In the largest context, 
the problem of discerning the effectiveness of a program is 
identical with the problem of establishing causality" (p. 162). 

As noted in chapter 2, evidence of causality or program 
effectiveness is sought by use of a quasi- experimental design or 
some other design that vd,ll demonstrate whether or not a causal 
relationship exists between program inputs and program outputs. 
Whatever design is used, an essential step in such efforts is to 
identify the relevant and appropriate jneasures of cause and ef- 
fect upon which the evaluation will focus. This is particularly 
important with respect to outcome measures. 

The starting point for impact evaluation is the identi- 
fication and explication of one or more outcome 
measures. ... An outcome is always a change in the 
level of measurable variable. (Ibid., pp. 163-164) 

Thus, as already noted, the most common outcome measure used in 
vocational education evaluation is the rate of placement of voca- 
tional education students in training related jobs and the level 
of employer satisfaction vrith vocational education graduates. 

The /Requirement that evaluation outcomes be measurable in 
quantifiable terms presents a problem in at least two ways. The 
first is' that local practitioners often need to know about those 
issues that are not easily reduced to observable or measurable 
terms. 

It is easier, for example, to measure the number of 
words that a child spells correctly than to measure 
that same child's ability to use those words in a 
meaningful way. ... It is easier to count the number 
of minutes a student spends reading books in class than 
it is to measure what reading means to that child. 
(Pdtton 1975, p. 19) ^ - 

Yet frequently, it is the meaning that instructional activities 
have for students that is more relevant to local practitioners in 
their efforts to improve educational quality. Such meanings tend 
to fall between the cracks in evaluation practice as it is cur- 
rently conducted. 

The second way in Which the exclusivity of the measurement 
principle is problematic is if it begins to actually define voca- 
tional education reality. This tendency is related to what 
^rs (1982) refer'sd to as the "political nature of language." 
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If the world of meanini is shaped in part through 
images, patterns, organizing principles in our langu- 
w^!; i changes in Vocabulary will lead to changes in 
what haa meaning, What we are conscious of, and vih^t te 
eTJ'n.T'J ^^i'"i"*tion of v^rds can lead to arefs of 
existential silence and political impotence in terms of 
communicating and negotiation with oSers oveMl^es 
?pf 538^ inarticulated dimensions of live. 

Thus if vocational educational research and evaluation ignores 
meanings and experiences other than those that can be translated 

ti"cL:d^br?eal°:?\l'"^r'' '^^y orbecc^Inr^u" 

Ji"eq1t5^atrd^«^i"^ J^?^ "'f^ "^^^ ^« entertained 

in legitimate domains of inquiry and discussion. However, this 

??ised'ofTf?Sm'nSb?^^ '""^''^ ^'"P^^^^^ tha^ ^emain's 

Closed off ftom public or professional scrutiny. 



• Overemphasis on Sc ientific Explanation 

do no^Nn^K^! ^^^^ criticisms of the measurement focus 

do not intrinsically weaken the position per se. Instead it 
looks as though these criticisms are merely staging (f) the ^eed 
s^^'^olr^f and refined techniqies with^wiich to mea- 

riZt Z^l behaviors (2) the need to encompass more indepen- 

need to use statistical analyses that can reflect the interactive 
vrriab?e% ^^^^ ^^'^^ *>«tween independent and d^p^Sdent 

fv,io criticism runs deeper than 

!non;oo^v, I'® positivist account, the use of measurement not only 
ensures that our concepts and hypotheses will have empirical 
import, but It also contributes to our ability to be precise and 

fic explanation, in scientific 
explanation, you explain X by showing it to be a particular 
m!o?!J''!v.° the generalization "if y, then X." The more pre- 
cisely the relation of Y to Z is described or predicted, the more 
explanatory your propositions are. eaicT^ea, tne more 

f,. ^v,o°!Tr' «fPla"ation in this sense is very much restricted 
to the technical meaning of logical entailment and empirical im- 
^'^^;.Jn ''"^ ^^^^^^ ^° ^° ordinary notions of ex- 

lin?^^^ lf\? ««"^e-making activity. Explanations based on the 
lOQical relations between measurable entities may, in fact, be 
descriptive of what has occurred. However, they may do very 
little for us in terms of helping us to understand the meaning of 
the occurrence. As a television character tx>ignately stated 
about the death of a close friend, "I know how he died; I simply 
can t understand Why he died." The point is that information 
that can be integrated into our sense-making activities is what 
is needed to inform our deliberations regarding practice. 
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Indeed, critics suggest that the inadequacy of the techno- 
logical framework in making sense of the performance data is a 
major reason that decision makers and practitioners pay so little 
attention to evaluative findings. Thus, as one author noted in 
discussing attempts to improve the utilization of evaluation 
findings: / 1 



Ito utilization 
le technical 



Researchers have typical/ly responded 
problems by attempting increase th 
sophistication of the auasi-exper imenjtal method. This 
has had the ironic effect of further 
world of the researcher from that of 
(Gilsinan and Volpe 1984, p. 181). 



distancing the 
the policy maker 



These authors go on to suggest that althoijigh policymakers appear 
to be "enanored" wl,th the scientific method, in actuality they 
rely more heavily on anecdotal (qifalitatif^e) data to inform th^ir 
decisions and planning processes. 



Managerial Orientation of 
the Technological Framework 

Another criticism of the technological evaluatiOfi frameworic 
is that it is oriented toward managerial or supervi^cjry staff I 
rather than to vocational educators and stakeholders.) That i8,j 
the emphasis on performance indicators/ results in information 
being collected that is useful for man/agement issuesisuch as pro- 
gram termination and resource allocation decisions. 'Although J _ 
.important, these are not the types of/ issues confronted by prac- 
titioners and stakeholders on a day-to-day basis. T^us, an 
(evaluative framework is needed that provides for and' allows anal- 
ysis of information pertinent to th^ constraints and! problems 
vocational educators muat deal with/ in their classrooms. 



Expert Domination of the Techological Framework 



Another characteristic of the technological frainework that 
has received much/criticism is its tendency to valuej "expert" 
knowledge and ad/ice over that of practitibners or local stake- 
holders. The p/iori>ty that the expert evaluator receives comes 
from two sourc^. The first is the general belief that science 
as a speciali^ field with its own vocabulary and methodology 
generates knowledge that is more "objectively" accurate than 
knowledge beised on individual experience and common sense. The 
second reasZn that experts in evaluation are regarded so highly 
is that "iri seeking the most efficient and rational solution the 
expert apj^ars ... to be objective and thus above partisan 
interest*/ (Bowers 1982, p. 531). 

Ho/ever, critics argue that reliance on the evaluative con- 
clusions and recommendations that experts external to the context 
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the exLr • ^ <3angerou8 in the sense that 

selection of issues upon Which to focus may neither 

exnert^^!^f^«rL^^^ P^"'"'^^ Pro<3ram. Moreover, 

?^.f?S I ^''^^^ evaluation may not be perceived as empir- 
evaliJt?on °^ "^"^«ti^6ly valid by those with a stake i^tie 
moni^ Iv. Changes or innovations in practices recom- 

mended on the basis of the evaluation vdll run a high risk of n^ 
winning the commitment of those who are expected to carry them 

Agenda for an Alternative Evaluation Framework 

°^ criticisms regarding the inadequacies 
V framework are more convincing than others, 

1«Lp« Tn"" ^^^^ " seriousnLs of the 

issues involved suggest that, at least, a revised and, at most, 

evaluation framework is needed. Taking the cri;i. 
fh^T^".^*!!'■^^''^,P°^"^'/« developed an agendl of issues 

^Se «L^;?r"ff,°^*^^^''"*^^^^ framework will need to address, 
nie agenda will then serve as a basis for critiquing candidate 
alternative frameworks in chapters 4 and 5. candidate 

Doint.?!i°?i^^; ^^^^^^^ °^ the criticisms 

points to the following: 

° The heed for an evaluative framework that provides 
an intel ligible and meaningful structure of know l- 

^ this we mean a structure of knowledge that 

provides for and stimulates comprehension and under- 
standing. In tenns of knowledge, Scriven (1973) 
stated that 



comprehension or knowledge . . . refers to a 
psychological state involving knowledge, not 
of one item, nor of several separate items, 
but of a field. A field or structure is a 
set of items related in a systematic way, and 
knowledge of the field involves knowledge not 
only of the items but of their relations. 
Understanding particular items in a field re- 
quires knowledge of the relation of the item 
to other items in the field, i.e., some 
knowledge of the field. A field is often 
open-ended in the sense of having potential 
reference or applicability to an indefinite 
number of future examples. In this latter 
case, comprehension involves the capacity to 
apply to these novel cases the appropriate 
rule, rubric or concept, (p. 362) 
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In guiding the generation of such Knowledge, an 
alternative framework should rework or« adequately 
overcome the positivistic distinctions between 
meaning and reality and between subjectivity and 
objectivity. Moreover, this reworking should be 
done in such a fashion that human beings can be 
regarded as jelf- formative subjects and not solely 
^ ^u»j\B passive objects of contingent forces. 

o The need for an evaluative framework that will ge n- 
erate evaluative knowledge . An alternative frame- 
work is needed that will recognize the inherent 
relation between social and human "facts" and values 
and between objec' ive and subjective in inquiry. 
One of the major aims underlying this requirement is 
that implicit normative positions which underly the 
treatment of a subject matter be made explicit and 
therefore open to scrutiny and discussion. Thus, an 
alternative framework is needed that will acknowl- 
edge the relation between the normative structure 
..upon which it rests and both its explanatory and 
evaluative criteria of relevance. 

o The need to reformulate the economic interpretation 
of vocational education . An alternative evaluation 
framework is needed that extends the economic inter- 
pretation of vocational education provided by the 
technological framework. The reformulation of this 
interpretation should contain a view of the subject 
matter that focuses on the "educational"^ function of 
vocational education as well as on its "training" 
function. 

Closely related to this is the need for an 
alternative framewcfrk that lends theoretical and 
normative priority/ to the noneconomic as well as 
economic dimensions of vocational education. , 

o The need for a frimework that provide s an interpre- 
ta tloiTof vocational education as a human activity 
and not merely a jnechanistic process i Within the 
technological fraitewDrk, vocational education is 
treated as (1) soT\e set of separate and discrete 
inputs that (2) combine ind interact in some fashion 
(i.e., the black fcox ai. logy) to produce (3) some 
set of separate and distinct outcomes. This inter- 
pretation has frequently been found to be explana- 
^^..■11., 4 n»/4oMiui4-o . Thus, there is a need for a 

11 help us understand the complex 
nal education as it relates to the 
present, and futureV of 



torily inadequate 
framework that wi 
nature of vocatio 
activities (past, 
stakeholders. 
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Related to this is the need for a methodology 
that will allow inquiry into any and all phenom>?na 
perceived as relevant to explaining vocational edu- 
Q'ation regardless of whether the phenomena can be 
operationalized in quanti^tative terms. 

I 

o The need for a framework that is responsive to the 
interests of groups who are involved in or affected 
by the activity of vocational education . The frame 
work may allow for the involvement of evaluation or 
other "experts," but i,t should attempt to ensure, 
both theoretically and practically, that such ex- 
perts do not dominate/ either the design or the 
interpretation of evaluation results. 

o Finally, an alternatilve framework is needed that 
calls for the active [participation of stakeholders 
in defining, designi ng, and Interyreting the eval - 



igi ^ , 

uation study . Only in this way will findings and 
recommendations of t,ne evaluation gain the commit 
ment of relevant ste^keholder groups. 

/ 
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CHAPTER 4 



POSSIBLE ALTERNATIVES FOR AN EVALUATION 
FRAMEWORK IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 



In the previous chapter, we laid out a number of the major 
criticisms of the technological evaluation framework. Further- 
more, we suggested that these criticisms imply, if. not explicate, 
an agenda of issues that an alternative evaluation framework 
would need to address in order to resolve the inadequacies of the 
technical framework. 

In this chapter, we briefly look at major models or 
approaches that have emerged in the area of evaluation theory. 
We then conduct a geaeral critique of each of the models with 
particular attention to how each deals with our agenda for an 
alternative evaluation fr«unework. The critiques will in turn 
point out other issues that an alternative evaluation framework 
will need to address. 

In the literature, one can find numerous ways of classifying 
evaluation models or approaches (refer, for example, to Stuffle- 
beam and Webster [1983]). In this chapter, we will rely with 
some modification on House's (1980) schema. We chose to do so 
because one of the distinctions he makes has been central to our 
discussion thus far. This is the distinction between those 
evaluation models based on an "object ivist" epistemology and 
those based on a " sub ject ivist" epistemology. 



Objectivist Evaluation Models 

House (1980) used the term "objectivist" in a manner similar 
to the way in v*iich we have used the term "positivist. " 

Evaluation information is considered to be "scientifi- 
cally objective." This objectivity is achieved by 
using "objective" instruments like tests or question- ^ 
naires. Presumably results produced with these instru- 
ments are reproducible. The data are analyzed by 
quantitative techniques v*iich are also "objective" in 
the sense that they can be verified by logical inspec- 
tion regardless of who uses the technique, (p. 6) 

House discusses basically four major evaluation models that 
rely on an objectivist epistemology. These are (1) the systems 
analysis model, (2) the behavioral objectives model, (3) the 
dec is ion- making model, and (4) the goal- free evaluation model. 
The systems analysis model was discussed and critiqued in some 
detail earlier in this manuscript. Thus, in this section, we 
will focus on the behavioral objectives, decision-making, and 
goal-free models. 
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The Behavioral Objectives Model 

The behavioral objectives approach to evaluation is perhaps 
the most familiar model to educators an^ vocational education 
practitioners. Alt was developed out of the behavioral objectives 
approach to curijiculum design introduced by Tyler (1950). in the 
19408 and 1950s. The "Tyler rationale" was closely related to 
the work of Bobbitt (1918) insofar as it reflected the applica- 
tion of scientific management principles to educational pro- 
cesses. 

In brief, Tyler advocated using specific learning objectives 
as the foci around which curriculum content, structure, and in- 
structional strategies are identified and selected. Influenced 
by behaviorist psychology, Tyler emphasized that objectives 
should be defined in terms of the behavioral outcomes students 
would be expected to demonstrate upon completion of the curricu- 
lum (or parts thereof). Explicitly included in Tyler's model of 
curriculum design is an evaluative component. House (1980) suc- 
cinctly summarized the aim of the behavioral objectives model of 
evaluation: 

The evaluation of a program should define its outcomes 
and its objectives in specific individual behaviors. 
The task of the evaluator was to determine whether the 
students were exhibiting these particular behaviors 
after being in the program. (p. 26) 

Thus, the success or failure of a particular curriculum is deter- 
mined by reference to the extent to v^iich it affects the intended 
— ottti^omes (i.e., students' acquisition of specific behaviors that 
have been preffpecif ied) . 

Evaluations based on the behavioralist objectives model most 
frequently utilize quantitative measurement of outcomes in the 
assessment of the latter' s "fit" with objectives. Indeed, part 
of the logic of defining behavioral objectives and outcomes is 
the enhancement of the "observability" or empirical import of 
findings. This in turn is assumed to increase the scientific ob- 
jectivity of the evaluation. Objectivity is also enhanced by the 
fact that in pr especifying the behavioral objectives for which 
the curriculum is to be held accountable, the standards and cri- 
teria by v*iich the curriculum's success or failure will be 
assessed are also prespecified. In this way, evaluation is based 
on scientific principles and on the "facts of the^ matter," not 
left to personalistic impressions or subjective bias. 

Although Tyler initially conceptualized behavioral objec- 
tives evaluation in relation to the design and modification of 
particular curricula, the model's basic logic and methodology 
have been extended and applied to the broader context of educa- 
tional and social program evaluation. Moreover, the behavioral 
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objectives model is often integrated into a systems analysis ap- 
proach so that program objectives become interpreted as some of 
the key inputs coinpr.ising the program treatment. The integration 
of these two models is illustrated by Darcy' s (1979) six-factor 
production mode:, of vocational education and also in Rivlin's 
(1971) perspectives on systematic evaluation of educational 
programs. 

, Criti que of the behavioral objectivetn model of evalu ation . 
In chapter 3, we discuss at length a number of criticisms leveled 
at outcome- based evaluation. Since the behavioral objectives 
model is obviously similar in logic and methodology, we will not 
repeat a full discussion of ways in which it may be criticized. 
However, we will note those inadequacies as well as the strengths 
that have been identified with this model. 

In terms of strengths. House (1980) noted: 

On the positive side, objectives approaches to evalua- 
tion have a great deal of face validity. Should not a 
social program be held accountable for what it claims 
to do? These claims, after all, are the basis for pub- 
lic funding of the program. The evaluation has an ob- 
vious legitimacy by taking as given, enunciated program 
goals and objectives. (p. 229) 

The point is that the behavioral objectives model is more explic- 
it with regard to the standards and criteria to be employed in 
the evaluation than many of the other evaluation models found in 
the literature. This at least affords a greater opportunity for* 
public scrutiny of a dialogue regarding the desired objectives of 
education. 



Although the behavioral objectives model is perceived by 
some to enhance accountability, others claim that it demarcates 
the evaluation function too narrowly. Indeed, the concern is ex- 
pressed that the behavioral objectives model relegates evaluation 
to a purely "technical" activity that is far removed from the 
activity of valuation. Within the model, evaluation is confined 
primarily to the technical procedures of collecting data (the na- 
ture of which have been pr especif ied) , analyzing the data, and 
reporting the results of the analysis. Evaluation does not in- 
clude interpretation of the significance or meaningful ness of the 
results--there is no need i5or it to do so since performance stan- 
dards and criteria are defined quantitatively in the specifica- 
tion of the objectives. Thus, there is no room or need for norm- 
ative dialogue or discussion in behavioral objectives evaluation. 
Such questions as, "Are the objectives fair?" or "Are the objec- 
tives normatively appropriate?" get omitted from consideration. 

This leads to another point. As Scriven (1973, 1980) has 
repeatedly pointed out, behavioral objectives or "goal-based" 
evaluation runs the risk of overlooking important evaluative 
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considerations due to their single- minded pursuit of goal-relattid 
information. The narrowness of focus may prevent the evaluator 
' frcjm identifying other unintended outcomes, the consequences of 
vAiich may serve to undermine, or override evaluative conclusions 
based od the degree of goal attainiTient achieved by the progrnn. 
A Viypothetical' example of such a case would be an evaluation that 
found a particular curriculum to be successful since students 
were demonstrating the desired type and level of behaviors up^n 
leaving thfe program. However, let's assume that the evaluation 
totally missed the fact that the currirulum content also inpar tp-d 
a number of sexist values and asstjmpt^ j to students. In a 
behavioral objectives evaluation, this outcome may well go un- 
noticed because its manifestations may not be relevant to the 
intended behavioral outcomes. The point is that the latter out- 
ccme (i.e., that of impjirting sexist values and attitudes) might 
serve to weaken or override the judgment that the curriculum is a 
success if it were ever noticed. 

Another area in which the behavioral objectives model can be 
criticized is in its treatment of the student. Within the model, 
the concept or understanding of the student as a human being is 
eliminated. It is replaced by a view that decomposes the indi- • 
vidpal into separate and distinct behaviors (i.e., a particular 
curriculum is expected to result in some set of separate and 
discrete behaviors). Not only does this fragment our understand-^ 
ing of the active learner, it also objectifies the student who is 
treated as an entity that the program affect causally. The in- 
tei-eats, values, and understandings of the student have, no role 
in the behavioral objectives model of evaluation. Thus, how the 
student perceives the program and v*iat he or she "makes of" in- 
volvement in the program are not questions of interest to the 
evaluator. The latter is only concerned with information 
pertinent to df»monstrating '^the types and level of behavior^s 
exhibited by the student. This treatment of the student as an 
object Who is of interest only insofar as he or she exhibits 
particular behaviors is inconsistent with the perspectives of 
many program stakeholders. Presumably, most stakeholders (e.g., 
parents and teachers) have a concern for and an interest in the 
holistic well-being of the individual student. 

The student is not the only stakeholder whose perspective is 
omitted from consideration in the behavioral objectives model. 
The values, interests, and motivations of other stakeholders are 
excluded from the scope of evaluative inquiry as well. Their ex- 
clusion reflects the managerial orientation inherent in the be- 
havioral objectives model. Its sole concern is to determine the 
extent to vfriich a program or curriculum lhas accomplished the 
tasks with which it has been charged. In addressing this con- 
cern, a behavioral objectives evaluation may provide information 
relevant to the management issues of a "go-no' go" sort. How- 
ever, it will provide little basis for changing or improving 
proqram activities or the context within which the program must 
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operate. Y«t, issues of the latter type are more typically of 
concern to practitioners and other stakeholders. 



The Decision- making Evaluation Model 

As its label impliesi the decision- making model is oriented 
toward providing information to program planners and administra- 
tors for purposes of decision making. Although th.ere have been 
several variants of the decision- ma king model (see Provus [1971], 
and Alkin and Fitz-gibbon [1975]), we will focus on Stuf flebeam' s 
decision-oriented model since it has received widespread atten- 
tion in educational evaluation. 

Stuf flebeam (1983) defined evaluation as "the process of 
delineating, obtaining and providing useful information fbr 
judging decision alternatives" (p. 129). Moreover^ Stufflebeam 
stated that 

3 CIPP approach is based on the view that the most 
important purpose of evaluation is not to prove but to 
improve. It is a move against the view that evalua- 
tions should be "witch hunts" or only instruments of 
accountability. Instead it sees evaluation as a tool 
by v*iich to help make programs work better for the 
people they are intended to serve, (p. 118) 

The CIPP (context, input, process, prodi|ct) model assumes 
that there are basically four institutional 6r programmatic set- 
tings within Which decisions must be made. These consist of (1) 
homeostasis, (2) meteunorphism, (3) incremental ism, and (4) neo- 
mobilism. However, knowing the decision setting is not enough to 
ensure that useful information will be provided. Thus, the CIPP 
model also identifies four decision types that program adminis- 
trators typically must make. These include (1) planning, (2) 
structuring, (3) implementing, and (4) recycling decisions. Each 
of these four decision types requires somewhat different infor- 
mation; thus, the CIPP model incorporates four diverse type of 
evaluative activities that correspond to the decision types. 
These arv. briefly described as follows: 

o Context evaluation- -the primary aim of which is to 
"define the institutional context, to identify the 
target population and assess their needs, to identi- 
fy opportunities for addressing the needs, to diag- 
nose problems underlying the needs , and to judge 
whether proposed objectives are sufficiently respon- 
sible to the assessed needs" (Stufflebeam 1983, 'p. 
129). Context evaluation usually relates to 
planning decisions. 
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o Input evaluation — the primary aim of which is to 
"identify and assess system capabilities , alterna- 
tive program strategies , procedural designs for 
implementirig the strategies,, budgets schedules" 
(ibid.). Tnput evaluation relates to structuring 
decisions. 

o Process evaluation — the primary aim of which is to 
"identify or predict, in process, defects in the 
procedural design or its implementation, to provide 
information for the preprogrammed decisions, and to 
record and judge procedural events and activities" 
(ibid.). Process evaluation relates to implementing 
decisions. 

o Product evaluation — the primary aim of which is to 
"collect descriptions and judgments of outcomes and 
to relate them to objectives and to context* input 
and process information and to interpret their worth 
and merit" (ibid.). Product evaluation relates to 
recycling decisions. 

There are basically three steps involved in the conduct of 
any of the four evaluation types. These include (1) the delin- 
eation of the informational needs or wants of decision makers, 
(2) the technical activity of oollecting the data, and (3) the 
reporting or dissemination of the information to the intended 
audience of decision makers. The CIPP model does not prescribe 
specific data collection methods. Thus, qualitative techniques 
such as elite interviews and on-site observations may be used as 
well as quantitative techniques such as quasi-experimental tests 
or statistical analyses of survey data. However, Stufflebeam 
noted that all evaluations and components thereof should be ex- 
pected to meet certain standards. He specifically refered to 
those standards enunciated in 1980 by the Joint Committee on 
Standards for Educational Evaluation and published as Standards 
for Evaluations of Educational Programs, Projects and Materials . 
The 30 standards 'are grouped according to the characteristics 
that acceptable evaluations should possess. These bategories of 
characteristics are utility, feasibility, propriety, and 
accuracy. 

According to Stufflebeam (1963), the CIPP model is "geared 
more to a systan view of education" (p. 129). As such, CIPP is 
not viewed as a one-shot avaluattQn that has a definite time 
duration. Rather the CIPP model \^ developed with the idea of 
integrating it into the continuous and ongoing decision proces- 
ses of the institutional system. 

Critique of the CIPP model . As House (1980) noted, one of 
the major strengths and, thus, attractions of the CIPP model is 
its emphasis on providing useful information that will meet the 
needs of decision makers. This in turn creates a predisposition 
In the model toward the generation of context-specific 



information or at least information that has relevance for the 
decUini'*'' 8 ion- ma king context and for the particular type of 
aecision. Moreover, the CIPP model quite explicitly allows for 
each TirT^' participation, of stakeholders in 

each of the four areas of evaluation activity (i.e., in the areas 

^u^nl : <1983) advocated the use of stakeholder 

judgments regarding the program's outcomes in product evaluation 
as well as more quantitative mesures of outcome attainment. 

CIPP mn^rf- ^" I'^""'' concerns noted in chapter 3, the 

CIPP model is inadequate in several major ways. First, the CIPP 

Mo^ nfT.T.? ^^^^r^ analysis approach to the conceptual iza- 
erv ^h«f ^« function and that of service deliv- 

ery. That is, it considers evaluation to be an "input" into the 
broader service delivery aystem. As noted in chapter 2, the 

wrfhfr!,^f^i^°" °^ o^ffnizations and activities as "systems" 

separate and discrete inputs and outputs can be 
Identified is consistent with a managerial approach to the 
at iS^^ii^^^ economic-technological institutions. However, 

as chapter 3 indicates, many theorists and researchers think that 
the application of systems analysis categories to the educational 

^^^''nfv mLo°?"!*^^°" enterprise is inappropriate. Sirotnik 
and Oakes (1983) discussed a slightly different issue, but the 
following statement is still relevant here: 

Technological organizations tightly couple all organi- 
zational levels and particularly tightly couple their 
technical work activities (and outcomes thereof) to 
their organizational structure. But schools are not 
technological organizations. In fact, their work~ac- 
tivities and product s- -which we all know to be teaching 
and learning in at least the four major goal categories 
of intellectual, personal, social and vocational devel- 
opment--are really at a rather primi'tive stage of 
understanding and "technology." (p. 21) 

The metaphorical rendering of schools as economic or technologi- 
cal systems tends to give at least implicit priority (both theo- 
retically and normatively) to considerations of efficiency and 
cost-effectiveness in the "production" of outputs, products, and 
out- :omes (Coomer 1981). This is so despite the fact that 
otufflebeam (1983) suggested that the substantive criteria to be 
used in evaluative determinations may vary according to the 
issues of relevance to decision makers. 

The implicit priority given. to technological evaluative 
criteria is reinforced by the key role that rtv^nagerial types 

decision makers) play in a CIPP evaluation. Within 
the CIFP model, the decision makers enjoy a "first among equals" 
status vis a via other stakeholder groups who are involved in or 
affected by the program's activities. In short, the CIPP model 
IS managerial^y oriented, as House (1980) indicated: 
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Of course, questions arise immediately. Why should the 
decision-maker, who is usually identifed as the program 
adrtinistrator, be given so much preference? Does this 
not put the evaluator at the service of top management 
and make the evaluator the "hired gun" of the program 
establishment? Does this not make the evaluation 
potentially unfair and even undemocratic? The answer 
is that these are potential weaknesses of the 
decision- making approach, (p. 231) 

The point is that managers are typically concerned with 
evaluation primarily as an accountability tool. Furthermore, in 
econcmic-technological organizations, the primary accountability 
concerns usually relate to questions of productivity, efficiency, 
and cost-effectiveness. The preoccupation with these concerns 
obscures or ignores a host of practical and normative issues 
frequently of much higher priority to stakeholders (e.g., issues 
of equity and fairness within the organization or in the pro- 
vision of the organization's services). 

Stufflebeam and Webster (1983) claimed that the CIPP model 
of evaluation "should be distinguished from management informa- 
tion systems and from politically controlled studies because of^^ 
the emphasis in decision-oriented studies on questions of worth" 
(p. 33). At one point, Stufflebeam (1903) provided a list of 
general questions to be addressed by a full implementation of the 
CIPP model. 

o What needs were addressed, how pervasive and impor- 
tant were they, and to what extent were the proj- 
ect's objectives reflective of assessed needs 
(addressed by context information)? 

o What procedural and budgeting plan was adopted to 
address the needs, what alternatives were consid- 
ered, why was it chosen over them, and to whet ex- 
tent was it a reasonable, potentially successful, 
and cost-effective response to the assessed needs 
(input information)? 

o To What extent was the project plan implemented, and 
how and for v4iat reasons did it have to be modified 
(process information)? 

o What results--positive and negative as well as in- 
tended and unintended- -were observed, how did the 
various stakeholders judge the worth and merit of 
the outcomes, and to What extent were the needs of 
the target population met (product information)? 

"Questions of worth" would appear to be most relevant to re- 
sponses to the first and last questions. T^e first question sug- 
gests an opportunity for the CIPP evaluator or evaluation to play 
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a normative role insofar as it speaks of determining the content 
and priority of client group needs. However, closer inspection 
Of the explanation of the CIPP model indicates that the CIPP mod- 
el does not in fact determine clients needs. Rather, it identi- 
niu^ ascribed as needs to client groups. Thus, the 

CIPP model itself does not take a normative stance with regard to 
the content or schedule of target group needs. In much the same 
</ein, the last question explicates how the CIPP model relates to 
questions of worth." It does so by identifying how stakeholder 
groups adjudge the merit or worth of the program. However, 
reporting on the evaluative ^ conclusions of various groups or 
individuals is not the same as making a determination of merit or 
worth. The former is pretty much an empirical matter. The lat- 
ter IS more complex and involves not only applying evaluative 
criteria in interpreting what is happening but also adhering to a 
conceptual or theoretical framework from which the criteria 
derive. However, Stufflebeam (1983) emphasized that evaluative 
criteria are to come from the client. 

While the client should at least react to the technical 
plans, they should exert a major influence in deciding 
how the findings will be interpreted, e.g., against ob- 
jectives, against the results of prior needs assess- 
ments, based on the evaluator's professional judgment, 
or through some type of formal group process. (p. 139) 

Thus, within the CIPP model, determinations of worth or merit get 
reduced to the technical activity of applying evaluative criteria 
that cone from sources independent of the evaluation itself. 

Based on these considerations, the CIPP model can basically 
be viewed as an extension of the technological evaluation frame- 
work and, thus, not an alternative to it. 

Goal- free Evaluation 

The fourth model House (1980) afasociated with an object ivist 
epistemology is the "goal-froe" model, whose primary advocate is 
Michael Scriven. Two points should be noted at the outset of 
this discussion. First, the goal-free model has achieved its 
status as a "major" model t h due to Scriven 's statui'e in the 
field and due to the theorfe leal issues with whx;?h the goal- free 
model deals and its subsequent influence on the literature of 
program evaluation. However, it probably has the lowest record 
of practical application than any of the models discussed in this 
chapter. Second, as theorists do, Scriven has reworked a number 
of his major ideas over the years. In reviewing his publica- 
tions, it is sometimes difficult to identify where some of his 
themes have been maintained and where older claims have been 
discarded. As a ^ase in point, Scriven (1977) at one point made 
as a central component of his argument a distinction between 
"intrinsic evaluation" and "payoff" evaluation. However, in his 
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later Evaluation Thesaurus (Scriven 1980) he omitted mention of 
"intrinsic evaliaation, " yet has retained the concept of payoff 
evaluation. 

The goal- free model is very much a reaction against the be- 
havioral objectives or goal-based approach in evaluation. 

Cioals are often best seen as inspirational devices — 
they make poor foundations for analysis. ... It is 
also important to note that for evaluators to be aware 
of the goals of a program is for them to be given a 
strong perceptual bias in a particular direction vi*\ich, 
in conjunction vdth Whatever positive or negative ef- 
fect they possess for a program, unleashes the possi- 
bility of a distorted perception of the results. 
(Scriven 1983, p.237) 

Knowledge of a program's goals, particularly when success of a 
program is to be judged on how well the program meets these 
goals, may create bias in the evaluation in several different 
ways. First, a fbcus on goals limits the scope of the evaluation 
to only those indicators of goal achievement. The result of this 
is that information and knowledge regarding unanticipated results 
or outcomes will be missed. However, it may frequently be the 
case that the unintended outcomes are more important to consider- 
ations of the program's worth than those originally identified as 
goals. Thus, Scriven (1973) stated that "it's risky to hear even 
general descriptions of the intentions because it focuses your 
attention away from the 'side effects' and tends to make you 
overlook or down-weight them" (p. 321). 

What does Scriven think should replace goals as an evalua- 
, tion's organizing principle? He (1983) argued that "programs, 
like products, should be evaluated by matching their effects 
against the needs of those whom they affect. And this is what 
the doctrine of 'goal-free* evaluation recommends (p. 235). 
Thus, Scriven prescribed that an integral component of evaluation 
be the conduct of valid and objective needs assessments of 
consumer or client groups. Results from the needs assessment 
then play a central role in the determination of a program's 
merit or worth based on the evaluation findings. 

A major concern of Scriven* s in his advocacy of the goal- 
free model was to reduce as much as possible any bias on the part 
of the evaluator and, conversely, to enhance as much as possible 
the evaluator' s objectivity. However, Scriven' s use of the term 



*We note this only because we will be drawing from assorted 
works of Scriven and in doing so, may attribute to him or t 
goal- free model some claims that may not be consistent with 
most -ecent position. 
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objectivity was different than that usually found. He claims 
that the conventional meaning of objectivity refers to "quantita- 
tive" objectivity. In other words, conventionally in evalua- 
tion, objectivity is equated with the operationalization/ and 
measuranent procedures used that can be replicated and Subjected 
to public scrutiny. Findings intersubjectively agreed lipon as 
valid are Considered to be "objective." "Objectivity ijh this 
sense comefi to mean that observations are subject to independent 
verification without reference to the person who produced them" 
(House 1980, p. 88). 

However, this sense of the tenn objectivity often confuses 
the issues of validity and reliability. An evaluator may get 
public consensus regarding the fact that a particular measuring 
instrument yielded a particular result. Yet, the measuring 
instrument may or may not be relevant to considerations of pro- 
gram quality. Thus, the instrument may rate highly on reliabil- 
ity but very poorly in determinations of program worth. 

Scriven suggested that instead of quantitative objectivity, 
evaluators need to adopt the notion of "qualitative" objectivity 
as the standard against vitiich their own inquiry is judged. Qual- 
itative objectivity refers to the extent to which an evaluation 
accurately portrays the factual state of affairs that exists with 
regard to the object of evaluation. Moreover, withit) this con- 
text, evaluator objectivity is derived fron the evaluator' s 
independence from influences that might distort or l?ias evalua- 
tive judgment. However, on Scriven's account, indebendence from 
bias is not equivalent to taking a value- free or value-neutral 
stance. Indeed, one of the distinguishing characteristics of 
evaluation is its relation to valuation, as was noted by Scriven 
(1980) J / ' 

The process of determining the merit or worth or value 
of something; or the product of that process. The 
special features of evaluation, as a particular kind of 
investigation (distinguished, e.g., from traditional 
empirical research in the social sciences), include a 
characteristic concern with cost, comparisons, needs, 
ethics, and its own political, ethical, presentational, 
and cost dimensions; and with the supporting and making 
of sound value judgments, rather than hypothesis- 
testing, (p. 4/) : . I 

I 

Scriven (1977) claimed that there are thi/ee types of value 
judgments. Thus, "some value judgments are essentially asser- 
tions about fundamental personal preferences /( ' matters of 
taste')" (p. 342). These are factual claims /about what a person 
likes or dislikes. Establishing their accuracy says nothing 
about v^at is appropriate or valuable to oth^r persons. It 
merely establishes the truth of the claim foj the particular 
person. A second type of value claim is "th^ assessment of the 
merit or ccmparative merit of some entity in a clearly defined 
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context v^ere this amounts to a claim that its perJEormance is as 
good as or better than another's on clearly identifiable and 
clearly weighted criterion variables" (ibid.). These too are 
factual claims. However, Scriven said that establishment of 
these claims goes beyond merely demonstrating that their claim- 
ants believe them — it also makes it "possible to determine 
whether it is right or wrong for anyone to believe them" (ibid.). 
Finally, the third type of value judgment concerns the criteria 
whereby something is "counted as good." This type stands in con- 
trast to the other types, v^ich relate straightforwardly to the 
"facts of the situation" or, as Scriven (ibid.) put it, to "what 
is in fact good." Although these may not be factual claims 
(Scriven suggested that they were instead philosophical claims), 
they are still subject to rational discourse. Thus, Scriven con- 
tended that it was "immature" to avoid them. Rather, "the only 
proper reaction is to examine the reasons that are put forward 
for them and see if and how the matter may be rationally 
discussed" (ibid.). 

The fact that Scriven believed value judgments may be de- 
rived from rational deliberation (including, in some cases, de- 
liberation regarding the facts of the matter) led House (1980) to 
say that "his [Scriven' s] position is objectivist in that not 
only the information derived but presumably the standards of 
evaluation themselves can be objectively' determined by the 
evaluator" (p. 252). 

It is pertinent at this point to ask what methdological pro- 
cedures of inquiry are prescribed in the goal- free model for use 
in generating objective evaluation knowledge. However, the go'^l- 
free model is perhaps more vague on this point than any of the 
models discussed in this chapter. In his Evaluation Thesaurus , 
Scriven (1980) noted that "much of the methodology used in evalu- 
ation studies is derived fron other discipliaes — the special 
nature of evaluation is the way in vftiich it synthesizes these 
into an appropriate over-all perspective, and brings them to bear 
on the various kinds of evaluative tasks" (p. 50). Regarding 
specific procedures, Scriven suggested that "'emergent', 'cas- 
cading', or 'rolling'" survey sample designs are examples of 
evaluation-specific methodologies, as are the "use of parallel 
teams working independently, calibration of judges, convergence 
sessions, 'blind' judges, synthesis, bias balancing, etc." 
(ibid., p. 51). In short, it would appear that Scriven advocated 
any defensible strategy of inquiry that' enhances the objectivity 
of evaluation findings (i.e., those that protect the evaluator 
fron bias and contribute to obtaining an accurate interpretation 
of the evaluative case). , 

Critique of the goal- free model , '."he goal-free model 
addresses a major concern that many evaluators and program stake- 
holders have regarding goal-based evaluation. This concern re- 
lates to the "tunnel vision" orientation that many evaluations 
display in the single-minded pursuit of information regarding the 
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ataterl or assumed goals of program or project under study. As 
has been noted before, the overemphasis on goal-based evalua- 
tion is generally managerial ly oriented at the expense of other 
stakeholder interests, v^iich may be equally valid. It also runs 
the risk of ignoring or, at least, glossing over unintended ef- 
fects of the program that may, in fact, undermine or override 
evaluativ^ judgments. The goal-free model avoids these dangers 
by expanding the scope of evaluation to include inquiry into any 
and all outcomes that may have implications for judgments re- 
garding program worth or merit. 

At least initially, it might appear that another strong 
point of the goal-free model is its emphasis on evaluation as an 
activity aimed at determining the worth of a program. Moreover, 
Scriven clearly thinks that determination of worth is something 
more than simply reporting how particular groups value a program. 
Yet, closer scrutiny will indicate that although the goal-free 
model calls foi/ the evaluator to make value judgments, it con- 
fines the scopfe of evaluation to questions of technical worth or 
merit. This Is reflected in Scriven' s trichotomization of the 
types of valiie claims that may be proposed. The first two value 
claims discussed by Scriven are said to be fact/^ual in nature. 
Thus, one type relates to claims dealing with personal prefer- 
ences or tAste. These are generally claims th^t have relevance 
only for the particular individual who makes them. The second 
type of yalue judgment is "an assessment of the merit or compara- 
tive merit of some entity" (Scriven 1977, p. 342). It is factual 
in the flense that it is established by demonstrating that the 
entity Vs "performance is as good or better than another's on 
clearly identifiable and clearly weighted criterion variables" 
(ibid/). This leaves us with the third type of value claim 

"t, unlike the first two, is not factual in nature but rather 
>sophical. The third type of claim deals with questions 
•ding v*iat is to count as good (i.e., it Ceals with the 
»liahment of evaluation criteria) . Presumably, such claims 
bt^ settled by philosophical dialogue rather than by appeal 
le facts of the matter. 

This characterization of value claims is very similar to 
that provided by Hempel (1965) in his discussion of the relation 
between scientific inquiry and human values. It will be remem- 
bered that Hempel distinguished between relative or instrumental 
value claims and absolute or categorical value claims. The 
relative-instrumental claims take this form: Given that X has 
been determined to be good, policy or entity Y is to be preferred 
since it performs better than alternatives in creating or in- 
creasing the quantity of X. The judgment that X is to count as 
good is What Hempel called a categorical or absolute value. He 
believed that only the relative-instrumental claims can be appro- 
priately considered or derived from scientific' inquiry. The 
establishment of categorical or absolute value claims must be 
undertaken in contexts outside of science (e.g., in the disci- 
pline of philosophy). Yet, unlike Hempel, Scriven (1977} 
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suggested that evaluators should not shy away from philosophical 
value claims. Indeed, he stated that "the only proper reaction" 
to such claims "is to examine the reasons that are put forward 
for them and see if and how the matter may be rationally discus- 
sed" (p. 342). However, Scriven undermined the importance of 
establishing philosophical value claims in evaluation by omitting 
from the goal- free model any context or location for philosophi- 
cal examination and dialogue regarding such claims. This omis- 
sion suggests that Scriven placed a good deal more priority on 
the establishment of relative value judgments in evaluation than 
that given to philosophical examination and dialogue regarding 
such claims. This is reinforced when one considers that in his 
Evaluation Thesaurus , Scriven (1980) defined evaluation only in 
terms of an activity aimed at the establishment of factual value 
claims (i.e., claims regarding the relative merit or worth of a 
program or entity). We could just let the matter drop at this 
point. However, Scriven' s omission of any context or location 
for normative debate regarding evaluative criteria presented him 
with problems in other areas as well. 

Scriven 's discussion of evaluator objectivity was based on 
the assumption that the judgment of an "interested" evaluator is 
likely to be distorted due to bias in favor of the particular 
interests. However, we havs already argued that the generation 
of knowledge about social reality is of neccessity bounded by the 
evaluator's interests, values, and theoretical assumptions. In 
short, the ideal of a "disinterested" evaluator or researcher is, 
in principle, untenable. We suggest that Scriven is very well 
aware of this. However, it may be that he is not really so con- 
cerned that the evaluator be disinterested as he is that particu- 
lar interests not be given priority in the evaluation at the ex- 
pense of other interests. Thus, for example, Scriven made it 
evident that he believed managerial and program staff's interests 
frequently predominate in goal-based evaluations. 

One indic?.tion that Scriven' s major concern is a possible 
predominance of particular interests in an evaluation is the fact 
that he replaces goals with client group's needs as the foci of 
the evaluation. Thus, the scope of a goal-free evaluation is to 
be demarcated by reference to the nature and, presumably, intens- 



way, Scriven justified on the basis of needs because^ i^hey can t)e 
objectively determined. That is to say, in using needs as an ob- 
jective baseline to guide the evaluation, Scriven implied that 
areas of distortion or bias can more easily be identified. Yet, 
this is an empiricist argument and Scriven is certainly not a 
naive empiricist. It makes more sense to interpret his advocat- 
ing needs as the evaluation standard due to his seeing client 
needs as more legitimate than the interests of program mangagers 
and staff. Yet, this still suggests that in giving client needs 
theoretical and normative priority vdthin an evaluation, an 
evaluator will approach the subject matter from an "interested" 
perspective. This brings us back then to the issue of ensuring 



ity of client groups' 
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that particular interests do not distort or bias the evaluation's 
validity. 



We suggest that this remains a central problem for Scriven, 
because the goal- free model does not suggest a context within 
which most or all of the interests relevant to the program can 
be brought together to examine and critique their perspectives. 
Indeed, the goal- free model is very much an expert-dominated mod- 
el insofar as the evaluator is to remove him or herself as far as 
possible from interaction with program stakeholders. Evaluation 
activities (e^g., data collection, analysis, and interpretation) 
are conducted solely by the evaluator* The evaluation's sponsors 
then receive findings and reconmendations based solely on the 
evaluator' s interpretation of the program and its outcomes. How- 
ever, without a context for ccmparing alternative "interested" 
perspectives and for rationally discussing the differences be- 
tween them, the goal-free mpdel, on its own account, rena^ins vul- 
nerable to the criticism that evaluator interest will bij£ its\ 
results. The point is that the goal- free model needs sorie con^ 
text for philosophical dialogue among and between relevant inter- 
ests in order to address the problems objectively. 



Subjectivist Evaluation Models 

In contrast to the evaluation models previously discussed are 
a number of models resting on what House (1980) described as a 
"subjectivist" epistemology. For reasons we will discuss later, 
we shall refer to these as "interpretivist" models rather than 
subjectivist. The central difference between objectivist and 
subjectivist epistemologies lies in their respective treatments 
of the nature of reality and of our knowledge of that reality. 
V\ftiereas the fonner adheres to a view of an external and indepen- 
dent reality, the knowledge of which is objective by definition, 
the latter assumes that knowledge is a creation of the human mind 
and, as such, is inextricably related to the values, meanings, 
and beliefs that comprise consciousness. Thus, knowledge, from 
its inception, is inherently iiubjective in nature. 

Interpretivist accounts of social scientific inquiry have re- 
ceived a great deal of attentiOTi bynacTioIars in numerous disci- 
plines over the last decade or so. Thus, one finds that Taylor 
(1982) spoke of "hermeneutical" Inquiry, Smith (1983) referred to 
the "interpretive-idealist" epistemology, Cuba and Lincoln (1981) 
laid out an account of "naturalistic" evaluation, Patton (1980) 
discussed "qualitative" evaluation methodology, Bredo and Fein- 
berg (1902) critiqued the "interpretivist" approach to education- 
al inquiry, and Bernstein (1978) discussed the "phenome no logical 
alternative." 

In many ways, this recent attention may be more appropriately 
referred to as "renewed" attention. This is because interpretiv- 
ist accounts of inquiry have existed for quite some time, as 
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seen, for exanple, in the writings of Weber and Dilthey in the 
late 19th century. Indeed, the historical development of inter- 
pretivist epistemology may be viewed as a reaction to and against 
the growing predominance of the technological conceptual frame- 
work and, more particularly, its positivistic component. How- 
ever, it has only been in the last 10 years or so that American 
scholars have begun to look seriously at interpretivism as an 
alternative to positivism in school inquiry. 

Since interpretivisism represents a major critique of and 
alternative to positivism, we will devote some time to an analy- 
sis of its underlying assumptions. We will then provide a brief 
description and critique of the .evaluation models that rely in 
one way or another on interpr-etivist epistemology. These include 
the case-study or responsive model, the art criticism model, the 
peer review model, and the quasi-legal model of evaluation. 



Interpretivist Account of Social Inquiry 

Central to the interpretivist account of inquiry is the view 
of human beings as interpretive or sense-making beings. This 
point is explained by Bernstein (1978) in his discussion of 
Schuetz's work. 

Every wide-awake, grown-up individual approaches his 
world with a stock of knowledge at hand . . He is 

not meerly a physical being in an objective spatial- 
temporal world. As a living being who endows his ex- 
periences with meaning, he has a position in a world 
that is meaningful to him. (p. 146T 

Conversely, the positing of experiential meaning would appear to 
tantail a view of human beings as interpretive subjects. As 
Taylor (1982) pointed out: 

Interpretation ... is an attempt to make clear, to 
make sense of an object of study. This object must, 
therefore, be a text, or a text-analogue. ... In a 
text or text-analogue ... we are trying to make ex- 
plicit the meanings expressed, and this means expressed 
by or for a subject or subjects. The notion of expres- 
sion refers us to that of a subject. (pp-* 153-154) 

The view of human beings as interpretive subjects marks an 
initial and major departure from positivism because it leads to 
an opposing conception of the basic category of social inquiry. 
The interpretivists claim that the, general aim of social inquiry 
is making sense of human activity rather than explaining human 
behavior in prepositional terms. Indeed, non-trivial social 
research is not interested in the brute facts of, for example, 
students making marks on paper. Instead, they are interested in 
the meaningf ulness that underlies the observable behavior, for 
example, of students' test taking or writing skills. 
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It is due to its intentional nature that action holds mean- 
ing for the subject as well as for observers. Moreover, the 
meaning is derived from the subject's norms, values, and inter- 
pretations of his or her situation. It is then informed by the 
subject's purpose at hand in conducting the activity. Indeed, 
the reality of an activity being one thing and not another (e.g., 
test taking rather than doodling) is "defined and identified by 
the actor's intentions, awareness, and conception of what he is 
doing (Winch 1953, p. 87). In short, interpretivists reject 
the notion that intelligible human activity is caused by external 
and independent factors. Instead, they argue that activity must 
be understood by reference to the subject's in-order-to motives 
and his or her reading of the context within which the activity 
is to occur. The emphasis on the need for understanding or mak- 
ing sense of human action is an outgrowth of the interpretivist 
account of concept formation. Briefly stjited., the argument runs 
as follows: All of human knowledge is socially derived and 
inters ubjective in nature. This is because language, the commun- 
icator of ideas and concepts, develops and is learned in a social 
context. The social nature of knowledge points up a major dif- 
ference between the natural and social sciences. In the natural 
sciences, the phenomena under investigation has an existence 
independent of the conceptual systems employed by the investigat- 
ing scientist. In contrast, the phenomena constituting the con- 
tent of sbcial inquiry have no existence other than that derived 
fron the concepts and constructs that social members hold and 
understand. Thus, Schuetz (1953) made the distinction between 
the "first order concepts," Which characterize the study of 
natural phenomena, and those of the social sciences, which are 
"constructs of the second degree, namely constructs made b^* the 
actors on the social scene /v#iose behavior the scientist observes 
and tries to explain in acdor dance with the procedural rules of 
his science" (p. 303). Thus, the interpretivists hold that the 
concepts upon y^ich social scientific understanding rests must be 
consistent with and grounded in the pr etheoretical meanings that 
social relations, activities, and conventions have for the sub- 
jects under study. 

'•' 

Their logic of concept formation is carried through to the 
interpretivist account of explanation in the social sciences. 
Rather than depending on assumptions of causal generalizations to 
undergird explanation, the interpretivists usually rely on some 
notion of "rule-governed behavior" or "typical actions" as the 
foundations for coherent social scientific understanding. This 
emphasis is in large part a result of the influence of linguistic 
philosophers such as Wittengenstein (1971) and Searle (1969). 
Wittengenstein challenged traditional language learning theories 
by claiming that the meaning of words and patterns of words is 
derived from the way they are used in relation to a specific con- 
text or within a particular field. Moreover, there are conven- 
tional rules regarding the application of particular patterns of 
words within certain contexts. These include grammatical rules 
but, more to the point, are the implicit rules of word usage 
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contained in any public language. Wit engenatein ^^Iso pointed 
out that many words are "systematically ambiguous rX that is, the 
meaning of some words carries the same force independently of the 
context in which they are spoken. Yet, deeper analysis will show 
that, although the fo^ce of the words remain th^ same,\the mean- 
ing of the word may change subtly from one context to another. 

Interpretivists ofuen make the analogy between languange^^ 
learning and human activity. Thus, Louch (1966) not.ed that "we 
learn terms in context, and bur application of a tenn is by an 
analogy to the paradigms which inform our further . application of 
it" (p. 109). Interpretivists extend this notion to apply to our 
learning of concepts, norms, and, ultimately, rules of conven- 
tional behavior. They argue that in attempting to identify and 
analyze tho rules of behavior that are shared by a community's 
members, social scientists must view thgse members' actions as 
e: 

act: 

expli , . 

gible, or making sense of the action or activxty in terms mean- 
ingful to both, the subject and the observer. 

Beyond the general nature of explanation, the intprpretivist ' ^ 
position has siginficant implications for the kinds of proposi- 
tions employed in social scientific interpretations. Winch ^" 
(195fl) indicated^ this in his discussion of the niethod social 
scientists use to identify regularities upo/i which to base 
generalizations : 

The concepts and criteria according to which the soci- 
ologist judges that, in two situations, the seune thing 
/has happened, or the same action performed, must be 
' understood in relation to the rules governing sociolog - 
ical investigation . . . whereas in the case of the 
natural scientist we have to deal with only one set of 
rules, namely tho^e governing the scientist's investi- 
gation itself, h^re what the sociologist is studyi ng, 
as well as his study~of it, is a human activity and is 
therefore carried on according to rules, And it is 
these rules, rather than those which goven the sociol- 
ogist's investigation, which specify what is to count 
as "doing the same kind of thing" in, relation to that 
kind of activity, (p. 87) 

The point is that social scientists can make generalizations 
about human activity, but these generalizations must be cAst in 
term's of the conventional meaninas and rules that guide the be- 
havior in question. Moreover, unlike the causal generalizations 
souoht by positivist inquiry, the application of rule-informed 
generalizations is only valid for the society or canmunity within 
which the rules have been generated and, thus, taken for granted 
by members . . , 
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Smith (1983) summarizefl thref key areas in which the inter- 
pretivist account (referred to by Smith as the interpret ive- 
. idealist or I-I position) is in sharp disaqreement vsrith the 
technological-positivist account (referred to by Smith as the 
quantitative-realist or Q-R position) . The first of these has to 
do with the relationship of the investigator to the investigated. 
On the Q-R account, the objects of investigation are separate and 
distinct frcm the jcientist. Thus, "the objects of study will 
exist prior to an invest igator' s interest in them, and the inves- 
tigator's task will be to describe these objects and the rela- 
'tionships between and among them" (p. 43). In this view, is a 
separation between the objects of study (i.e., human behavior) 
and the subject of the study activity (i.e., the investigator). 
On the I-I account, this subject^ob ject dualism breaks down be- 
cause the investigator is involved in the same activity as that 
of the human beings under study (i.e., he or she is involved in 
the active interpretation of human activity just as the human 
subjects are actively interpreting the situation in order to 
act*). Smith ( 1983) noted: 

It is impossible, given that reality is mind-dependent, 
not to have the investigator and the process of inves- 
tigation influence v*iat is investigated. Whereas in 
the former case, the investigation responds to an ex- 
ternal, independent referent, in the latter the process 
is internal in that the investigator and the investiga- 
tion actively participate in shaping reality, (p. 43) 

In short, on the, interpretivist or I-I account, the investigator 
and the investigated are human subjects who must actively parti- 
cipate in a common meanings context in order to comprehend and be 
comprehend ed . 

A second area in which interpret ivi sm conflicts with the 
technological-positivist framework is in its claims regarding the 
relation between facts and values. In chapter 2, we discussed 
the positivist characterization of objective knowledge. 

Fran the Q-R perspective, the objectivity of an obser- 
vation must have its referent in the world of facts or 
reality that exists independent of the knower. An 
investigation can then be judged objective of the pro- 
cess, and the results can be seen as undistorted or un- 
biased by the particular interests, dispositions, or 
situation of the inquirer. (Ibid., p. 45) 

However, the interpretivists reject the fact-value distinction by 
rejecting the positivist distinction between statements and sets 
of statements having empirical import (i.e., scientific state- 
ments) and metaphysical statements having no empirical referents, 
which are thus nonver if iable or nonfalsifiable . Indeed, inter- 
pretivists claim that all of What is taken to be knowledge is 
influenced by "metaphysical" or subjective interests, assump- 
tions, predispositions", and so forth. These are similar to the 
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prior interpretive schemas of tihe> nonscientist who approaches 
life each day with a stock of experiential and ••common", knowl- 
edge. In short, there is not an external vantage point or 
"God's-eye" view from which the scientist can directly, without 
mediation, apprehend the objects of study. This was summarized 
ly Smith (1983 ) : * ^ 



T)iis is v^iat Dilthey meant when he said that one cannot 
stand outside of history or outside of the events of 
life and then presume to say ViSiat they signify. Tnves-- 
tigations uf the social world are socially and histori- 
cally bounded; values and interests shape how reality 
is discussed, studied, and thereby shaped. (p. 46) 

Moreover, interpetivists argue that human activity is only mean- 
ingful and can only be understood as meaningful when it is com- 
prehended in its normative as well as its empirical dimensions. 
As Taylor (1974) has argued, our explanations of and, thus, 
understandings about human activity will entail implications for 
valuation since they will ultimately and inextricably be cast in 
terms of some conceptions of human well-beina. 

V 

Finally, Smitii (1983) made a statement concerning u..e 
interpret ivist perspective: 

Social inquiry is only meaningful .because it does in- 
volve values. The study of human beings is the study 
of moral actors--that is, people acting on the basis of 
their own values and dispositions. To adopt a detached 
attitude or a God's Eye view (assuming this is even 
possible) would only be a failure to understand what 
social inquiry is all about, (p. 74) 



The Cas e-Study Model * 

The case-study model has perhaps been the evaluation model 
that most explicitly relies on the interpret ivist ep.istemology . 
Stake (1978) gave an example of this in his statement: 



*Actually, the case-study approach to inquiry is utilized in a 
number of diverse fields of inquiry (e.g., history, medicine, and 
ccmparative politics). In its broadest sense, it simply refers 
to the study of a particular case rather th*an- some aggregate of 
cases. Used in this way, the term case study is not intrinsical- 
ly related to any particular e pi stemoTogTcal position. However, 
within the context of educational research and evaluation, the 
case study has most frequently been used to refer to efforts il.ot 
draw off an interpretivist ^pistemology and that have the chuac 
teristics described in this section. 
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I claim that case studies will often be the preferred 
method of research because they may be epistemological- 
ly in harmony vsdth the reader's experience and thus to 
that person a natural basis for generalization, (p. 5) 

House (1980) noted that "the aim of the approach is to improve 
the understanding of the r^der or audience of the evaluation, 
primarily by showing than how others perceive the program being 
evaluated" (p. 39). He went on to make the point that when the 
"aim of inquiry is understanding rather than expl.mation and pro- 
positional knowledge, the case study is often superior to other 
modes of inquiry" (ibid., p. 40). 

Advocates of the case-study approach argue that clients or 
sponsors of evaluations usually wait and need information regard- 
ing a particular entity (i.e., a particular program, a particular 
curriculum, a particular institution). Based on interpretivist 
assumptions regarding the inherent relation between meaning, 
intentions, and human action, the case study is more likely to 
provide the detailed, holistic understanding of the situation 
than are more conventional modes of inquiry. 

Although the case study is go.neially thought of as a "quali- 
tative" approach, it need not be confined only to qualitative or 
interpretive procedures of inquiry. However, within the context 
of the case study, the use of quantitative data is likely to be 
limited to that of "cueing" the evaluator to implicit problems or 
issues that may be explored more thoroughly through in-depth 
interviews, on-site observations, and so on. ITius* for example, 
in a case-study evaluation of a vocational education program, the 
finding that the program consistently displays low job placement 
data may be used as a beginning point for exploring the nature of 
the program's relations with local employers as well as student 
reactions to the program's job placement services. The point is 
that the case study rejects the notion that quantitative, 
measurement is the portal to reality. 

Moreover, the case-study approach is usually more interested 
in reporting how stakeholders perceive and evaluate the case than 
it is in attempting to define the true state of affairs in the 
case. Indeed, it has sometimes been claimed that the search for 
an account of a single reality is a pointless and, in principle, 
impossible task. Cuba and Lincoln (1981) illustrated this point 
with their claim concerning naturalistic inquirers* 

They focus upon the multiple realities that, like the 
layers of an onion, nest within or complement one an- 
other. Each layer provides a different perspective 
of reality, and none can be considered more "true" than 
any other. Phenomena do not converge into a single 
form, a single "truth," but diverge into many forms, 
multiple "truths." (p. 57) 
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Ln reject inq the notion of a single independent reality, case 
study methoodologists often state that their purpose as evalu- 
ators is not that of social scientists. The latter aim to pro- 
vide e xplanations of the phenomeTia under study, whereas the 
former seek to promote empathy with and comprehension of t)m 
intentions and activities of the actors involved in the case, 
otake (1«)78) elaborated on this view: 

Polanyi distinguished between proposi tional knowledge 
and tacit knowledge. Pr op soi tional knowl edge- -the 
knowledge of both reason and gossip--was seen to be 
compxDsed of all interper sonal ly sharable statements, 
most of v^ich for most people are observations of ob- 
jects and events. Tacit knowledge may also dwell on 
objects and events, but it is knowledge gained from ex- 
perience with them, experience with propsrsitions about 
them, and rumination. 

Tacit knowledge is all that is remembered somehow, 
minus that which is remembered in the form of words, 
symbols, or other rhetorical forms. . . . Tacit knowl- 
edge includes a multitude of unexpressible associations 
which give rise to new meanings, new ideas, and new ap~ 
plicationt: of the old. . . . Explanat ion belongs more 
to propositional knowledge, unders tanding more to 
tacit . (pp. 5-6r emphasis added) 

In attempting to provide the evaluation audiences or spon- 
sors wi Lh increased understanding, the case-atudy evaluator must 
first be sure that he or she is obtaining an appropriate reading 
of what stakeholders think and feel. This means that the "de- 
sign" of a case-study evaluation will be quite different from 
that of the more scientifically oriented study. Stake (1983) 
suaqested that the latter adopt a "preordinate" approach (i.e., 
variables of interest are determined, data collection techniques 
including measurement strategies and data analysis techniques are 
all specified prior to the evaluation). It is anticipated that 
no, or only minor, modification of the design will be necessary 
as the evaluation proceeds. In contrast, the "design" of the 
case-study evaluation will typically emerge or evolve as a result 
of interactions with program staff and stakeholders. Thus, Cuba 
and Lincoln (1981) stated, "The approach requires constant inter- 
action between evaluator and relevant stakeholding audiences. 
The evaluation process moves through several iterations; it makes 
credibility checks possible at each stage of and invites negotia- 
tion on points of differences" (p. 3 81). Issues of relevance to 
the evaluation are expected to unfold as the layers of experience 
(i.e., the multiple realities) within which program activities ^ 
are conducted make themselves know>' to the evaluator. "As the 
program moves in unique and unexpected ways, the evaluation ef- 
forts should be adapted to them, drawing from stability and prior 
experience Where possible, stretching to new issues and chal- 
lenges as needed" (Stake 1983, p. 303). 
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In attemptinrj to enhance our tacit knowledge about and un- 
derstanding of the case in question, the presentation of the 
evaluator's findings will frequently differ greatly from the con- 
ventional technical report given to sponsors. in conventional or 
proordinate evaluation reports, findings will typically include a 
listing of conclusions about "the facts of the case" based on the 
evaluator's analysis of the data. These conclusions may be ac- 
companied by or include the evaluator'^s recommendations regarding 
specific or general strategies for improving activities or for 
resolving problems. In contrast, a case-study report will often 
focus on providing the reader with insight into how key actors or 
stakeholders view and assess the case. This is indicated by 
Stake (1978): ^ ' 

Most case studies features descriptions that are com- 
plex, holisitc and involving a myriad of not highly 
isolated variables; data that are likely to be gathered 
at least partly by per sonalist ic observation; and a 
writing style that is informal, perhaps narrative, 
possibly with verbatim quotation, illustration, and 
even illusion and metaphor. Comparisons are implicit 
rather than explicit, (p. 7) 

The point is that unlike conventional evaluation reports repre- 
senting only the evaluator's or evaluation team's conclusions, 
the case-study report will reflect and attempt to illuminate the 
multiple realities that reside within and among actors on the 
scene. Weiss' s (1983) remarks about stakeholder evaluation also 
apply to the case-study rodel: 

It reali2es--and legi timizes--the diversity of inter- 
ests at play in the program world. ... It takes eval- 
uation dowti from the pedestal and places in in the 
midst of the fray. It aims to make evaluation a con- 
veyer of information, not a deliverer of truth; an aid, 
not a judge, (p. 11) 

The nature of the evaluative judgments and recanmendations 
reported in a case study will often differ significantly from 
that found in more technical reports. In the latter, evaluative 
assessments will usually issue from the evaluator's interpreta- 
tion of the data and some set of predetermined evaluative stan- 
dards. In other v^rds, the evaluator will be sole judge and jury 
of the program or evaluative object. In contrast, to the extent 
that a case-study report contains evaluative judgments and recom- 
,mendations, the latter will reflect and derive from negotiations 
between and among the evaluator(s) and the various stakeholder ' 
groups . 

The case-study approach to evaluation is generally perceived 
to be "responsive" in nature on at least two counts. First, it 
is reponsive in the sense that it aims at satisfying the informa- 
tional needs of both the evaluation's sponsors and the relevant 
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stakeholder groups. Second, it is responsive in the sense that 
it ensures that stakeholder perspectives, values, and interests 
are inteqrated as an integral part of the evaluation, mile dis- 
cussing the "stakeholder" approach to evaluation, WeisS' (1983) 
also described some of the responsive characteristics that have 
been attributed to the case study model. 

By empowering an array of concerned groups to play an 
active part in the evaluation, the stakeholder approach 
makes fairness a central tenet. Since it gives high 
priority to their definitions of information require- 
ments and to timely feedback of the information that 
they want, it democratizes the evaluation process. 

The stakeholder approach should also improve the rele- 
vance of information, because it gives stakeholders a 
strong voice in deciding what information shall be col- 
lected. In the process, and by their very diversity, 
stakeholders will help to avoid the narrowness of 
measurement that occasioned many complaints. (p. 8) 

Critique of the case-study model . The case study' approach 
to evaluation has gained some popularity in the field within the 
last decade or so. Its rise in popularity has paralleled the 
emergence of some disenchantment with evaluative efforts in gen- 
eral. It has been claimed that evaluation has fallen into dis- 
repute due to the fact that r.iany evaluation studies have been too o 
"narrow." "unrealistic," "irrelevant," "unfair," and "unused" 
(v;eiss l<i83). At the core of this criticism has been the general 
opinion that "evaluators too often select for attention the is- 
sues that '.re easy to study with available social-scientific 
tools. Evaluators . . . choose their issues and variables for 
reasons that have little to do with the needs of people who make 
decisions about the program" (ibid., p. 4; refer also to Gilsinan 
and Volpe [1984], and Patton [1978]). 

Its adherents believe that the case-study approach in its 
reponsive mode poses an effective counter to such criticisms. 
Clearly, the case study has the potential for providing useful 
and relevant information since it draws its criteria of "useful" 
and "relevant" from both evaluation users and stakeholder groups. 
Moreover, case-study evaluations are pluralistic in that they 
give equal consideration to sponsors' (managers and administra- 
tors) and to stakeholders' informational needs. Thus, unlike the 
decision-making model, the case-study evaluation does not easily 
turn into an adjunct of management. Responsive case-study evalu- 
ations are considered to be fair because they attempt to give 
each and every stakeholder group an "equal hearing" with regard 
to perceptions of the program, valuations of the program, and the 
formulation of recoiiunendat ions for action. Finally, the case- 
study approach includes as a central methodological task the 
rendering of information regarding the program into holistic 
understanding of the program, its context, and the activities 
comprising it. / 
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Althouqb qaininq in popularity, t^e case study has also been 
the target of much criticism. Much o'f this criticism has been of 
the kind one would expect from a predominantly "scientific" com- 
munity (i.e., case-study methc lology is too subjective and non- 
verifiable) . However, one area of significant concern to sympa- 
thizers as well as opponents of the case study is the latter' s 
apparent discarding of any basis for dealing with questions of 
preferred knowledge. That is to say, some case-study theorists 
have provided a treatment of interpretivisit epistemology that 
'ippears to accept a relativist position. In rejecting the notion 
of a single, objective reality, they talk instead of "multiple 
realities," none of which can be considered more true than an- 
other, niis is, in part, the basis for including in case study 
reports a characterization, portrayal, or discussion of the mul- 
tiple perspectives of various stakeholder groups. Since these 
perspectives reflect the multiple realities experienced by pro- 
gram stakeholders, no single one can be considered r.or^ valid or 
accurate than another? hence, the strategy is tc- present t.hem 
all. Yet, this account of multiple realities and per '^^j^ectives 
tends to confuse the interrelated but distirgnishabl e notions of 
the reality within which programs exist av-i tl^script ions of or 
claims about that reality. As Scriven {19m) pointed out: 

The concept of relativism is self-ref ut ina ? It every- 
thing is relative, then the awaovtion that everything 
is relative cannot itself be knov..^. to be true. So, 
although we may reject the existence of a single cor- 
rect description, we shold not abandon the idea *.hai. 
there is an objective r'i'&lity, though if may be a very 
rich one that cannot be pvhajstively described. It may 
even be one which can only be described in a nonmls- 
ieading way by giving 6 iscript J onp which are relative 
to each audience; we ir .y ooncfue all this, and yet in- 
sist that in many cases there is such a thing as a 
correct — though not unique --description ... by con- 
trast with a number of incorrect descriptions. (p. 
239) 

Actually, the facu that a program may be understood and de«=icribed 
in different terms is unproblematical until we ha"e a case where 
the alLernativr. de.'?c i-iptionb contradict- one another. For exam- 
ple, jne stakeholJei claims thit a program is worthless because 
its services are of such poor quality and should not be consid- 
ers^] rarvicsr, at d.ll. Another stakeholder makes the opposite 
claim thai, the program is highly valuable because it provides a 
nu'tther or client groups many services that fulfill real needs. 
iMinately, we can show or come to some agreement that one or the 
other of these descriptions is totally or in part erroneous, 
rnrloei. Lhe very concej^t of evaluation incorporatefj a notion of 
coninq to some determination. Generally, making determinations 
leqarding knowledge claims means acceptance based on considera- 
tions cr accuracy as well as appropriateness and other criteria. 
Thin ipci (19ft3) summed up the implications of a relativist 
position . 
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After all, not everyone who claims to know actually 
does so; I may claim ny mother had purple hair, or that 
/ T know Mozart wrote Oliver Twist , or that I know the 
I meaning of Tchaikovsky's Fourth Symphony, but it is 
' conceivable that I am mistaken, so there has to be some 
; ways of validating or refuting these claims. To deny 
this is to do away with the concept of a mistake — a 
heavy price to pay in support of antiposit ivism . (pp. 
11-12) 

T>ie point is that in rejecting empiricism as a basis for deter-" 
mining the truth of knowledge claims, one does not have to re- 
ject the notion that grounds exist for preferring one claim or 
set of claims over others. Moreover, as indicated in chapter 5, 
the acknowledgement that social reality is constituted by inter- 
subjectively shared meanings and understandings does not lead to 
the conclusion that any single account of that reality must be 
accepted as a valid or true interpretation. 

other case-study theorists do not go so far as to say that 
the multiple perspectives of stakehol:7"r s reflect multiple 
realities. RaLher, they take the pos.'ion that all viewpoints 
regarding the program should bo represented without the eval- 
uator's making judgments r>^garding their respective validity. 
Thus, the "disinterested" ^valuator, as Ho\ise (1980) noted 
"should not favor any particular interests in the evaluation, bi^t 
should treat all the samo . In this view, the evaluator neutrally, 
represents and portrays, leaving the weighing and balancing of \/ 
the various interests to the judgment of the reader. The eval- y 
uator makes none" \p. 245). However, as we have already argued, A 
the evaluator can never be totally "disinterested" in the gen- /\ 
eration of knowledge. Moreover, House (1980) pointed out, I | 

"People being evauated do not want a neutral evaluator, one who/ ^ 
is unconcerned ebout the Issues. . . . Being disinterested does/ \ 
not give one the right to participate in a decision that deter-^ \ 
mines someone's fate to a considerable degree" (p. 92). 



In adopting the int arpret ivist epi^temological base, case-/ 
study advocates become vulnerable to another major criticism. / 
That is, in providing an alternative to positivism for the ex-y 
planation of human behavior, interpretivista have gone too fat in 
eliminating entirely the role of causes, aust as positivist / 
accounts make a conceptual error in omitting reasons altogetl/er 
from their explenations of beh-vior, the interpretivist casef 
study theorists also make a mistake in thinking h'lman ccnduc/L 
must be understood only in terms of conscious motivations. / 
intentions, or reasons. Maclntyre (1982) forcefully presen/ued 
this argument in his critique of Durkheim and V7inch . 

Clearly if the citing of reasons by an agent, with tlje 
concomitant appeal to rules, io not necessarily the 
citing of those reasons which are causally effective^, a 
distinction may be made between thone rules which y 
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agents in a given society sincerely profess to follow 
and to which their actions may in fact conform, but 
which do not in fact direct their actions, and those 
rules Which, whether they profess to follow them or 
not, do in fact guide their acts by providing them with 
reasons and motives for acting in one way or another, 
(p. 297) 

As an example, Maclntyre focused on role concepts since they 
are often used by interpret ivist sociology in their explanations. 
Maclntyre argued that there are some roles in which considera- 
tions of causality need not arise. Now,, actors in these roles do 
conform to certain norms so that their behavior may be described 
as rule governed. However, the rules in this case will be simi- 
lar to those governing the role of a chess player. "We are not 
disposed to say that the rules of chess or the norms which define 
^J® n'^/^fw?^ ® headwaiter constrain the individual who conforms to 
them (ibid., p. 299). However, there are other roles in which 
the network of rules and norm's do in fact constrain and affect 
the behavior of individuals and the options for conduct of those 
individuals. Maclntyre (1982) cited an example of this from 
Goffman's (1961) research on role arrangements in mental hospi- 
tals, monasteries, and the armed services. 

Goffman concludes that the behavior cf patients is 
determined to a considerable degree by institutional 
arrangements which provide a severely limited set of 
possible roles both for patients and for the doctors 
and orderlies with wliom they have to deal. Thus, the 
behavior of individual patients of a given type might 
be explaned as the effect of the role-arrangoi^ents open 
to a person of this type. (p. 299) 

Ihe point is that the actions cf mental patients could be intel- 
ligibly explained by reference to the effects on them of tho in- 
stitutional role arrangements? this was true despite or, perhaps, 
in lieu of any of the reasons that patients provided for their 
actions. Thus, Maclntyre concluded that Durkheim and Winch both 
cqnmit conceptual miotakos by not recognizing that both causes 
end reasons may be necessary for adequately explaining human, 
conduct . 



Judicial Evaluation Methodology 

As House (1980) noted, quasi-legal procedures and "blue- 
ribbon panels" have long been used as a means of investigating 
and evaluating public issues. The Warren Canmission, the Kerner 
Commission on Civil Disorders, the National Commission on Excel- 
lence in Education, and the National Canmission on Secondary- 
Vocational Education are just a few examples. It is therefore 
not surprising that variants of such quasi-legal approaches have 
made their way into the policy and educatioial evaluation 
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literature. In education, V7olf is perhaps the most vocal advo- 
cate for judicial evaluation pf forts. Thus, we will focus on his 
work to analyze and critique judicial evaluation methods. 

Wolf (1979) claimed that conventional policy evaluation ef- 
forts stand in need of methodological reform. This need is most 
apparent in two areas. The first area is the need to allow 
groups likely to be involved in or affected by the policy issues 
in question to participate in the evaluation. The second area is 
the need for an evaluation methodology that will inform policy 
formulation and not focus solely on policy outcomes post facto. 
According to Wolf (1979), the judicial evaluation method is an 
attractive alternative to conventional evaluation methods insofar 
as it addresses these two needs. Thus, he claimed that the judi- 
cial evaluation method represented: 

the articulation of an evaluation method that allows 
for the systematic and legitimate involvement of par- 
ents, teachers, citizen groups, taxpayers, school 
board members, students and administrators, (p. 20) 

Secondly, Wolf (1979) said the judicial method "is directed to- 
ward clarification and understanding of the complexity involved 
in educational programs and the subsequent offering of recommen- 
dations that can inform responsive action" (p. 22). 

It is a mistake, according to Wolf, to view the judicial 
evaluation method as a strict or literal application of ti:ial-by- 
jury procedures to the evaluative enterprise. It is also a mis- 
take to view it as an adversarial debate in which opposing view- 
points- confront each other in hopes of winning or scoring points. 
Rather, the judicial method should be viewed as an application 
(Where appropriate) of the metaphors of law where such applica- 
tion may be useful and appropriate. Instead of winning a debate, 
the point of the judicial method is to "establish systematic pro- 
cedures for inquiry and set forth criteria for classifying, eval- 
uating, and presenting evidence in a clear, cogent, and reason- 
able manner" (Wolf 197 9, p. 21). In doing so, the judicial 
method will be educational for all parties involved since it will 
provide "reasoned and reasonable discussion" of the diverse per- 
spectives re,lating to the policy in question. 

In oper .ional terms, the judicial evaluation method con- 
sists of four stages of activities. The first stage is that of 
"issue generation"." This is an exploratory stage to identify a 
broad range of issues related to the policy or decision in ques- 
tion. Wolf (1979) defined the word "issue" in this context as "a 
statement or proposition upon which ordinary persons could dis- 
agree and thus establish arguments around points of disagreement' 
(p. 26). The issues identified are expected to reflect the con- 
cerns of various stakeholders relevant to the policy in question. 

The second stage is that of issue selection. Here, the pool 
oi issues identified in staie one is reduced to those with the 
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^c^nn saliency for stakeholder groups. This re- 

duction of issues to a manageable number is necessary to delimit 
t^f °^ ^^^i"q"iIy ;"<^' thus, to define the dimensions of 

the policy most in need of deliberation. The issues select^ in 
this stage serve as the focal points for building and presentina 
arguments. This leads us to stage three. presenting 

the oJ^Lr^i^L^^;^^ consists of the development of the case rnd 
hM?i?y^ ^ °^ argtaments to be presented in stage four. Case 
building and argument preparation include activities aimed at 
gathering and documenting evidence. These in turn include any 
and all procedures for data collection and analysis (e.g., sur- 
^^Ai^tM S?.^^ interviews, on-site observations). In this stage, 
potential witnesses for the case are interviewed and their 

testimony integrated with other evidence. Eventually, the 
evidence and the conclusions and inferences derived fran it are 
constructed in the form of an argument for interpreting and 
acting on a policy m some particular manner. 

F ^^^E! ^® establishing and conducting the clarification 

forum. The latter includes the creation of a panel of represent- 
itives of stakeholder arouos. The fnnn^inn «^ 4.v,« f_ 



law" (Wolf 1979, p. 22) . 

Case presenters make their cases through witnesses 
selected to represent their views relative to a given 
issue. Direct, cross, re-direct, and re-cross examina- 
tion of all the witnesses are engaged in. And, as in a 
court of law, opening and closing arguments are pre- 
sented. (Ibid.) 

The panel, may ask questions of witnesses in order to clarify 
points. After the closing arguments are given, the panel members 
deliberate amojigy themselves and then provide their recommenda- 
tions regardin^he policy in writing. 




^1 though any number of appropriate inquiry procedures may be 
used m generating evidence, the judicial method is most expli- 
citly dependent on those methods characteristic of naturalistic 
or case-study evaluation. 

In contrast to more "scientific" methodologies, which 
generally exclude human testimony, and judgment in the 
spirit of seeking objectivity, the "legal" model places 
a premium on these forms of evidence. . . . The ulti- 
mate evidence, then, which guides deliberation and / 
judgment includes not only the "facts," but a wide 
variety of perceptions, opinions, biases, and specula- 
tions, all within a context of values and beliefs. 
(Wolf 1979, p. 21) 
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Although human testimony ,.^y be the "ultimate", evidence, the 
judicial evaluation method does not rule out other data collec- 
tion methods, either quantitative or qualitative. Thus, for 
exaiTiple, findings fran correlational analyses may be used with 
expert testimony in presenting a case to the clarification 
panel. 

Critique of the judicial evaluation method . Regarding the 
strengths of the judicial evaluation method. Wolf (1974) made 
this statement: 

Perhaps the most compelling reason for using legal , 
methdology is that it offers a useful system of eviden- 
tial rules and procedures aimed at producing Alterna- 
tive infe;;ences from data prior to the rendering of a 
judgment . . the judical approach provides for the 
structured consideration of alternative arguments and 
inferences to keep the evaluation both intellectually 
honest and fair. (p. 185) 

The judicial evaluate .n method has a number of other strengths as 
well. It represents a methodology for generating evaluative 
knowledge that explicitly relies on interpretive accounts or 
arguments regarding the subject matter in question. By requiring 
that alternative arguments regarding policy issues be developed, 
the judicial method encourages the piecing together of interpre- = 
tations that telling a story about particular policy issues in a 
coherent and intelligible manner. Thus, When the judical method 
is used in deci sion- making contexts about educa'uion innovations 
or improvement, there is a high probability that the arguments 
brought to bear will be process oriented and explanatory in na- 
ture. For example, the case for acceptance of a particular inno- 
vation would have to Contain explanations regarding why the inno- 
vation can be expected to operate in a particular way as well as 
why its operation should be judged as desirable. In short, the 
judicial method attempts to ensure that relevant decision makers 
receive recommendations based on coherent and usually detailed 
arguments relevant to the policy or decision ia question. This 
stands in contrast to the frequently found situation v^erein 
decision makers are presented with information limited to a data 
summary obtained for performance criteria. 

In its heavy reliance on interpretivist methodology, the 
judicial method appears to accept the former's assumptions re- 
garding the interrelationships between h'oman beings and subjects, 
and social meaning and reality. That is to say, the judicial 
method accepts social reality as being constituted in large part 
by the intersubjective meanings, beliefs, and values that indi- 
viduals attach to daily circumstances, events, and practices. 
However, at this point, the judical method diverges from inter- 
pretivist inquiry. As noted earlier, the latter assumes that 
multiple realities may exist cotemporaneously . Moreover, rather 
than determining truth or falsity, the interpretivist evaluation 
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strives to increase understanding by presenting the ways in which 
various stakeholders perceive the object of the evaluation. The 
judicial method is also concerned with presenting diverse points 
of view. • However, in applying the fegal metaphor, the judical 
method assumes that one point of view, or one interpretive argu- 
ment, can be adjudged to be more appropriate or accurate than an- 
other. Inherent in a trial by jury is the belief that the de- 
fendant is either innocent or guilty of the crime with which he 
or she has been charged. The reality of guilt or innocence is 
constituted by a number of factors, most particularly those of 
social meanings (e.g., murder vs. P3lf-def*nse, and social con- 
vention — laws prohibiting murder and laws allowing for particular 
forms of self-defense). Indeed, over time, the meanings and, 
thus, the realities of guilt and innocence may change (e.g., 
innocence due to a plea of insanity may soon be extinct). Never- 
theless, an underlying assumption of the trial-by- jury practice 
is that the defendent is either guilty or innocent, and the real- 
ity of the situation is not dependent upon the defendant's, the 
victim's, or the jury's interpretation of it. Moreover, the 
trial-by- jury concept assumes that the "truth" of the matter (the 
principle) is definable and in practice may best be determined by 
the development and evaluation of alternative cases or arguments. 
Similarly, the judicial method constitutes a context within which 
judgments regarding which interpretive arguments appear to be the 
most valid and correct with regard to the issue under considera- 
tion. 



The Art Criticism Model of Evaluation 



Educational evaluation conceived of as a variation of art 
criticism represmts another approach to the evaluative enter- 
prise. LiHe other interpretive- based models, it was formulated 
in response to thf, predominance of scientific methodology charac- 
terizing conventional educational inquiry and evaluation. Eisner 
(1983) drew fron art criticism as a model because he believed 
that teaching in a classroom is ideographic in nature and unlike- 
ly to be explained or controlled by behavioral laws. Eisner's 
interest in educational evaluation was to produce a "heightened 
awareness" of context and process of education. 

I conceive the major contribution of evaluation to be a 
heightened awareness of the qualities of classroom life 
so V^at teachers and students can become more intelli- 
gent within it. Connoisseurship plays an important 
role towards this end by refining the levels of appre- 
hension of the qualities that pervade classrooms, 
(p. 339) 

Eisner (1979, 1983) proposed that an underrepresented form of 
analysis in education is the evaluator as critical "connoisseur." 
He (1983) defined ronnoisseurship as "appreciation," which in 
turn means "an awareness and an understanding of what one has 
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experienced. Such an awareness provides the basis for judgment" 
(p. 341). Criticism , on the other hand, is "the art of disclos- 
ure," The author argued that criticism has to do with illumina- 
tion of an educational program or event. Its end is the "re- 
education of perception." Connoisseurship and criticism are 
combined in Eisner's approach to evaluation such that connois- 
seurship describes prerequisite qualities necessary for an eval- 
uator to critique a program, whereas criticism is the method of 
vividly portraying the program and thus making public the private 
apprehension of the connoisseur. The art criticism model makes 
the full circle, then, by claiming that criticism develops 
connoisseurship in others (House 1980). 

Eisner (1983) identified three things that an evaluator as 
connoisseur covers in a criticism of an educational program: (1) 
description, (2), interpretation, and (3) evaluation or appraisal. 

The descriptive aspect of the approach consists of a per- 
sonal, subjective account of the qualities that one encounters. 
Such description nay include number and type of questions asked 
in a class or some impression of a classroom as it might strike a 
visitor". Frequently, the descriptive approach will use the first 
person pronoun in written presentations. Written descriptive 
criticism means description explicitly through the eyes of the 
evaluator. 

Interpretation is the evaluator* s effort to understand the 
meaning and significance that a program has for those actors in 
the setting. Eisner (1983) described it as "an ability to parti- 
cipate enpathically in the life of another" (p. 343). He sug- 
gested that varieties of social science methods might inform an 
evaluator of actors' understanding of a prograun and its meanings 
for various groups Of actors. 

According to Eisner (1983), the evaluative aspect of the 
connoisseurship-criticism approach is what sets it apart from 
ethnography, psychology, or sociology. it is meant to inquire 
into the educational input or value of a program. It requires 
the ability (and background) to consider the alternatives that 
might have been employed. As the third step in Eisner's 
approach, evaluation represents an evaluator* s conclusions about 
the character of an educational program, its practices, and its 
improvement, based on what he or she has seen and has 
interpreted. 

Candidates for critical attention, according to Eisner 
(1983), have to do with questions about the qualities of 
educational activity. 

The character of the discourse within the classroom is 
another candidate for critical attention. How do the 
children participate? What is the quality of what they 
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and the teacher have to say? To What extent do they 
participate both psychologically and verbally in What 
transpires? Is What they are learning worth their time 
and effort? And just ,v*iat are they learning? <p. 344) 

Eisner (1983) asserted that questions like these reflect a con- 
ception of v*iat is educationally valuable. Moreover, he saw no ' 
need to apologize for asking value questions in an educational 
evaluation. As he put it, "Only a fool would choose to attend to 
the trivial" (p. 345). 

In summary, the evaluator as connoisseur or critic writes 
for consumers and other connoisseurs. Not only do they find out 
if a program is a good one for the consumers, but their sensitiv- 
ities to subtle qualities of a program are heightened as well. 
There is no explicit methodology but critical review? therefore, 
it is the connoiseurship "stance" of the evaluator and the criti- 
cal written disclosure that guides the approach. Immersion in 
and familiarity with a program are essential. Proper training 
and experience are vital. In the end, with his or her sensitivi- 
ties, the experienced connoisseur renders judgment in such a way 
as to inform and evaluate those who are less sensitive (House 
1980). 

Critique of the art criticism model . The connoisseurship- 
criticism model of educational evaluation espoused by Eisner is 
another form of the "qulilitative" response to conventional evalu- 
ation. The approach relies almost exclusively on the evaluator 
as the primary evaluation instrument. The evaluator is expected 
to be an informed connoisseur who renders an enlightened and en- 
lightening criticism of an educational program. 

At first glance, it seems that the connoisseurship- 
criticism approach might have appeal for and from a critical 
theory basis for evaluation. However, on close inspection, the 
connoisseurship-criticism approach pales When judged on its 
philosophical and epistomo logical merits. It is an approach that 
presents more of a technique than a profound theoretical basis 
for evaluation. 

Eisner (1983) presented a case for a connoisseurship- 
criticism approach by pointing out "deleterious" consequences 
resulting from scientific and technological approaches to eval- 
uation. These were the search for lawlike generalizations and 
assignment of certain ideas to symbols (language), a future ori- 
entation at the expense of the present, an attempt to objectify 
knowledge, and an orientation to the achievement of common goals 
and information. 

Eisner's responses to these consequences of conventional 
evaluation might be characterized as a defense of artistic imagi- 
nation. He used the nature of iihe arts as a contrasting basis 
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upon which to develop a concept of evaluation. Thus, he empha- 
sized that educational programs should be judged on the basis of 
their similarities to artistic activity. 

Some of Eisner" s key assumptions based on th6 nature of art 
follow. First, symbolic forms directly present an idea or image 
that resides within the media (e.g., meaning is inherently re- 
lated to the medium of its expression). Second, understanding 
the present experience (image) is crucial because the individual- 
ity of experience precludes any expectation of uniform practice 
in the future. Third, characterizations of feelings, aims, and 
aspirations help situate the present, and, finally, movement to- 
ward the "cultivation of production idiosyncracy" can be accepted 
as a worthv^ile goal. Although these assumptions provide insight 
into the orientation of the connoisseurship-criticism approach, 
they nevertheless do not constitute an epistemological alterna- 
tive to positivistic evaluation. However, if one accepts the as- 
sumption that "art" is an adequate analogy to education, the art 
criticism model may provide an alternative technique in the con- 
duct of educational evaluation. 

A major problem with the connoisseurship-criticism approach' 
is that its reliance on an informed connoisseur as instrument and 
analysis tool introduces a threr ^ of solipsism. The heavy empha- 
sis on the perception of the evaluator (particularly in the des- 
criptive and evaluative dimension of the approach) causes the 
validity of the evaluative criticism to be doubtful . Eisner 
(1983) argued that "structural corroboration" and "referential 
adequacy" are satisfactory safeguards to threats on the trust- 
worthiness of a connoisseurship-critisism approach. However, the 
exclusion of other perspectives, particularly those that might 
inform recommended "sensitized" improvements, requires a willing- 
ness to accept the critic's account as the preferred one. More- 
over, accepting the critic as expert frequently results in stake- 
holders' acceptance of the critic's evaluative criteria and stan- 
dards, even When these are implicit (House 1980). Indeed, Eisner 
concluded that the use of a connoisseur-*critic demands acceptance 
of the evaluator as sole and primary instrument. Without some 
greater understanding of how art as an epistomological base in- 
fbrms the expert connoisseur evaluator, one is left wondering how 
to conceive, design, execute, analyze, and conclude an evalua- 
tion. Eisner's reliance on experience does not satisfy the prob- 
lem of \4iether one can appreciate a connoisseur ship- critical 
evaluation as having a "better" or "satisfying" understanding of 
a program. The dilemma is similar to that in other "qualitative" 
evaluation models that apparently rely on an interpretivist phil- 
osophy of science. Without some mechanism for mediation among 
live perceptions of or perspectives on an educational program, 
the reliance on the "expert's" interpretation alone is neither 
warranted nor fully justified within the art criticism model. 
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The Profe88ional Review Model 



Professional reviews or accreditation studies of profes- 
sional associations and organisations have grown in number as 
demands for public accountability have increased. The basic 
driving force of the accreditation model is succintly summarized 
by House (1980): 

In all these evaluations the source of standards and 
criteria are the professionals themselves. It is 
assumed that they are best qualified to judge profes- 
sional merit. Procedures vary but the evaluation cul- 
minates in a holistic assessment of a professional 
program by other professionals, (p. 36) 

The specific forms that professional reviews may assume are ' 
numerous and varied. In some cases, an outside accreditating 
agency conducts the review. In other cases, the review is spon- 
sored by an organization's administration and then conducted 
internally by the organization's staff, hn example of this type 
was. University of Illinois' Council on Prograrrt Evaluation (COPE), 
which evaluated all of the academic units on the Urbana campus. 
Sometimes the review process is some canbination of these so that 
an internal self-evaluation is first conducted, followed by an 
outside agency's review of its results and conclusions. 

The professional review model is not logically tied to any 
particular methodology. However, some frequently used review 
strategies include (1) the development of evaluative criteria to 
focus the review prjocess, (2) the use of checklists by review 
teams in rating or .'scoring the organization's performance in 
specified areas, (3) review of background documents thi^t expli- 
cate the organization's major goals and functions, (4) review of 
data that are relevant to assessing the organization's effective- 
ness or to describing the internal environment and resources of 
the organization, And (5) interviews with professional staff and 



other stakeholders 



(e.g., service recipients). 



Some form of the professional review or accreditation model 
is generally used in vocational education to comply with the 
Federal requirement that each local vocational education program 
be reviewed at least once every 5 years. 

Critique of the professional review model . House included 
the professional review model with the subjectivist models of 
evaluation because the evaluative criteria used and the evalu- 
ative conclusions reached are based on tho personal opinion of 
professionals rather than some more scientific basis. Indeed, 
the major critique of the professional review model is directed 
at its reliance on expert opinion to the exolusion of the pub- 
lic's or layperson's input. In this case, however, the expert i 
a member of the community being reviewed rather than a disinter- 
ested individual steeped in evaluation methodology. As House 
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noted, the reliance on professionals to police themselves has 
been giving way to the belief that other stakeholders should be 
involved in evaluation activities. This sentiment is, for ex- 
ample, reflected in the evaluation responsibilities that Federal 
legislation now gives to State advisory councils of vocational 
education. The point is that, with the growing concern on the 
part of the public that social and educational programs be held 
accountable for specific responsibilities, there has beep a cor- 
responding move in the direction of the public's demand to be 
involved in the evaluation and monitoring process. 

Summary Comments Regarding the Objectivist 
and Interpretivist Models of Evaluation 

Although there are a number of other criticisms, both 
positive and negative, that could be aimed at each of the 
evaluation models, we have limited our discussion to those 
relevant to the agenda of issues described in chapter 3. Here; 
we simply want to generalize remarks about the models. ' 

If you summarize the differences between the objectivist and 
subjectivist models of evaluation, you might well develop a chart 
similar to this one: 



Objectivist (Positivist) 
Categories of Inquiry 

Object 

Reality 

Objectivity 

Scientific explanation 
Fa ct s 



Interpretivist 
Categories of Inquiry 

Subject 

Meaning 

Subjectivity 

Understanding 

Values 



This chart illustrates the interpretivist models* tendency to 
reinforce the existence of categorical distinctions rather than 
eliminate or override them. Our critique of each of the 
interpretivist models indicates that, in fact, they commit the 
same conceptual mistakes as do the objectivist models, insofar as 
they adhere to one category^ of inquiry to the exclusion of its 
opposite. Thus, for exeimple, the objectivists make the mistake 
of conceptualizing human beings ha totally passive objects who 
are acted upon by external, causal forces. The interpretivists 
go to the other extreme in perceiving humans totally as subjects 
of their experiences and activities. This view tends to come up 
short When attempting to explain any but the most consciously 
intended human activities. 



Thus, a framework is needed to differentiate between when 
humans are indeed acting as subjects and self-forming beings and 
when they are reacting to influences in an "objectlike" manner. 
Moreover, we need a framework that comprehends social reality as 
being constituted by shared meanings and practices while still 
acknowledging that social reality can also assume an objective 
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status. Such a framework would help us tnake sense, for example, 
of the way in Which a bureaucracy evolves from the social inter- 
action of the individuals who make it up. Yet, it could also 
explain how the bureaucracy can impact upon and considerably 
influence the lives of some individuals who are ignorant of its 
existence and for whom its social character holds no meaning- 

This raises another point. A great deal of time and effort 
has gone into criticizing the positivist program. Yet, positiv- 
ism has endured and still predominates much of social inquiry and 
evaluation. As House (1980) and Taylor (1982) suggested, the 
staying power of positivism may be the promise it appears to hold 
for the generation of certain or more certain knowledge. , Now, 
philosophers of science are in general agreement that no knowl- 
edge ip ever really certain; indeed, the growth of scentific 
knowledge is now looked upon as an accumulation of propositions, 
theories, and so forth, which seem to be the "best" contenders 
for representing true or certain knowledge. However, some inter- 
pretivists reject not only the notion of certain knowledge but 
also the notion that any one theory or interpretation of reality 
can be said to be "more tru ' than another. This position raises 
a number of problems, but perhaps the most serious one is that it 
comes perilously close to utter relativism. And, as npted earli- 
er, relativism is not only an unattractive alternative (e.g. ^ we 
can no longer talk about mistakes due to knowledge or gaps in ,our 
knowledge), but it is also untenable because it is self-refuting. 
Instead of assuming a relativist position, the interpretivists 
would do better to provide an account of social reality, acknowl- 
edging its changing nature (e.g., social reality is historical in 
nature, yet retains the ideal that at any one point i^ time there 
is an interpretation that can be identified as being more accur- 
ate and normatively appropriate than others). 

To summarize briefly, we have in this chapter examined a 
number of the major evaluation models that define the fir''d of 
evaluation. Moreover, critiques of these models indicated that 
interpretivist or subjectivist models are generally as inadequate 
in some ways in their account of v^at constitutes evaluative 
knowledge as are those models called objectivist. The obvious 
question we need to ask at this point is v^ere do we qo from 
hera? We think that a pr braising alternative to both the objec- 
tivist and subjectivist or interpretivist models of evaluation 
can be found in an area of inquiry called "critical theory." 
Although critical theory has been around the European scene for 
quite some time, it has only recently begun to attract attention 
in the United States. One of its major , attractions as an alter- 
native framework for social inquiry is its ability to account for 
and integrate coherently various knowledge models as well as var- 
ious interests in the generation of knowledge. To acquaint those 
who may not be familiar with the basic concepts and logic, chap- 
ter 5 provides an overview of the theoretical basis of critical 
theory. Chapter 6 then provides a broad discussion of how crit- 
ical theory applies to the evaluation of vocational education. 
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CHAPTER 5 

THEORETICAL BASIS FOR CRITICAL INQUIRY 



One alternative theoretical base receiving increased atten- 
tion in educational research and evaluation is "critical theory." 
Proponents argue that critical theory effectively addresses the 
problems and limitations identified witih positivistic and inter- 
pretivist methodologies while providing a substantive theoretical 
foundation of its own. 

^Critical theory had its formal pirigins in the foundation of 
the Frankfurt 'Institute of Social Research in the early 1920s. 
The institutefs members were an eclectic group of scholars from 
various disciplines, most of whom w^re steeped in the German 
philosophic traditions of phenomenology and idealism. One of the 
major concerns of the Frankfurt school was to explain the failure 
of Marx s prediction of a proletari,?at-led revolution in the West. 
Their attempts to come to grips wiljh the theoretical inadequacy 
often led then to make significant shifts from Marxist economic 
theory to other areas such as psychoanalysis, aesthetics, and 
communication theories. However diverse these schblars were in 
their approaches, they were unified in their opposlition to posi- 
tivism, and the latter' s claims to be the sole metSod ot acquir- 
ing objectiye knowledge ^about man and society. 

More recently, interpreters of critical theoJy have tended 
to focus on the works of Habermas as the foremost] representative 
of "modern" critical theory. Throughout his cari^r, Habejrmas 
has been (and still is) involved in the monumental task of de- 
veloping the philosophic and epistemological four/dations for a 
theory of society and social evolution. (Refer, /for example, to 
his 1970a, 1970b, 1971, 1973a, 1973b, 1975, and /t979.) This en- 
terprise has led him to an extensive number of (disciplines and 
areas of scholarship, all of v;hiqh are reflecte^ in his writings. 

Although critical of positivism as a theoi/y of knowledge, 
Habermas does not view interpretivism or naturalistic inquiry as 
a viable alternative to the positivistic program. Rather, he 
attempts to provide a theory of knowledge incorporating the posi- 
tive aspects of positivism and interpretivism and refuting their 
inadequate assumptions. We will not attempt to discuss the full 
body of Habermas's work in this manuscript. Instead, we will 
discuss those aspects of his work most relevant and helpful to 
our explication of a new framework for vocational education 
evaluation. 



* 



Throughout this discussion, we will be explicating from the 
collection of Habermas's work rather than from any one single 
source. 
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Human Action » Interests » and Knowledge 

Habernas viewed history as the expression of the activities 
of human subjects over time. History can then be viewed either 
from the perspective of. the individual's biography or from the 
perspective of the development or evolution of society. Histor- 
ically speaking, social evolution is constituted by and expressed 
in the dialectical interplay between two forms and domains of 
human activity. The first is activity within the domain of mate- 
rial nature (i.e., that realm of being, that lies outside of and 
indei^endent of human existence and consciousness) . The point of 
human activity in this domain is, has been, and always will be to 
exert control over and to subjugate nature to human purposes. 
Thus, activity in this realm is instrumental in nature. 

During the course of pursuing instrumental activity, human 
subjects also conduct activities in a second domain — that p£ 
practical action. Through practical activity, human subjects 
create, generate, and maintain forms o/' symbolic communication as 
reflected in the meanings, norms, rules, institutions, and so 
forth that characterize a society. Through the creation and ^ 
maintenance of symbolic communication, social integration and 
survival are achieved. y-^ 

This notion of history is the context within which reality 
and our knowledge of reality are constituted. Moreover, this 
view of history is similar to that of Marx. 

Social reality is neither something Wiiolly "outside" of 
the subject nor is it simply a creation of human ■ \ 

thought. Rather reality is conceived as formed and 
constructed through practice and labour. Through prac- 
tice and labour the human species synthesized and al- 
ters the material world and thereby transforms nature 
qua known as well as itself. The objects of human per- 
ception are themselves the products of the self- 
generative and self- formative activity of the species. 
What we understand by nature or the human species " 
changes over time as both are actively transformed. 
The process of knowing ceinnot be separated from his- 
torical being. (Held 1980, p. 190) 

For Habermas as well as Marx, human knowledge is inextricably 
linked to human activity as it is played out over time in the 
domains of technology, symbolic communication, and, ultimately, 
social evolution. 

Viewed in this way, human knowledge is generated and formed 
by human interests. Habermas (1971) argued that the "technical 
cognitive interest" constitutes knowledge enabling human beings 
to shape nature in conformity to their needs and wants. The 
"practical cognitive interest" constitutes knowledge whereby 
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social integration is maintained. Integration is achieved be- 
^h^^r*.?nS-^^"i knowledge also "facilitates the understanding and 
n understandings with others" (Bredo and Feinberg 

Uo'v technical and practical interests 

and the knowledge constituted by them can be conceptualized as ' 
being separate and distinct, they are in fact dialectically 
inl^Ivfi^H^^*^'^"^' the development of technology may be impeded 
IT.^^T ^ ^ certain fbms of social and politiJal ccmmuni- 

^ootS^i^S organization. Conversely, advances in human techno- 
logical knowledge may effect changes in social communication that 
are inconsistent with individuals as human subjects. The dialec- 
tical relations between the technical and practical interests 
constitute a third human interest that Habermas called the "eman- 

^""^ i"^®"!^* emancipatory interest generates and con- 

rnn.!?!^f knowledge that seeks to resolve the inconsistencies and 
contradictions between technical and practical knowledge and thus 
emancipates humans from the constraining conditions of either or 
both . 

■Habermas argued that the form and content of the knowledge 
constituted by each of the three cognitive interests provides a 
Dasis for the form and content of three separate and distinct 
modes of inquiry. Thus, technical knowledge is the focus of the 
positiyistic sciences such as physics and astronomy in the natur- 
al realm and psychology and economics in the social scientific 
disciplines. In the positivistic sciences, what counts as knowl- 
edge are the deductive- nomological systems of propositions that 
assert lawljke regularities between measurable and observable 
entities and that have been confirmed through testing over time. 
In the social sciences-, the search for technical knowledge has 
been exemplified by the search for behavioral -regularities that 
are ultimately explained by reference to psychological cause and 
behavioral effects. 

Practical knowledge has been the object of inquiry for the 
hermeneutic sciences such as history and anthropology. The "ob- 
jects of inquiry in these sciences are the meaning complexes 
intersubjectively shared by societal members at any one point in 
time. The methodology of acquiring practical knowledge consists 
of developing interpretations of the shared meanings and symbolic, 
interactions. These then are expected to provide understanding 
regarding the point of human activities within a particular 
historico-social situation. In contrast to the positivistic sci- 
ences emphasis on causes, the hermeneutic sciences seek to un- 
derstand the reasons and motivations underlying human action by 
reference to the individual's own interpretation of social life 
and meaning. 

The emancipatory interest constituting the domain of the 
critical sciences generates knowledge enabling individuals and 
society to be liberated from systematic distortions in communi- 
cation and understanding. Such distortions obscure individuals' 
awareness of themselves as human subjects and their historical 
positions. 
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While the empirical-analytic sciences are structured to 
generate knowledge in the form of laws and theories 
which can account for regularities in 'observable* phe- 
nomena and the hermeneutic sciences are structured to 
allow the recovery of a particular meaning of an action 
or expression, the critical sciences, Haberraas main- 
tains, unite an interest in nomo logical and interpre- 
tive knowledge aimed at facilitating the process of 
self-reflection. (Held 1980, p. 295) 

Central to understanding the need for self-reflection la an un- 
derstanding of ideology and its role in the history of ..society. 



Ideologies and Social Evolution 

Ideologies are the systems of intersub jective beliefs, mean- 
ings, and values within v*iich social institutions are generated, 
maintained, and changed. They serve to justify and legitimate 
the existing institutions, norms, and rules characterizing the 
practical realm of human knowledge and activity. In doing sp, 
they provide a coherent and integrated interpretation of soci- 
ety's technical and practical domains and ths individual's posi- 
tion or status within society. Thus, ideologies are the "cement" 
that maintains social integration. In terms of social evolution 
and survival, this is an essential function since societies are 
continually faced with potential disruption and disintegration. 

The potential for social disintegration is constant for the 
following reason^,. Like all crcia tares, human subjects have vari- 
ous and diverse interests (i.e., wants and needs). However, the 
ability to satisfy all wants and needs is sometimes limited by 
natural resources and the knowledge required to employ these re- 
sources. As a result of the scarcity of resources and technical 
knowledge, not all wants and needs of society members will or chu 
bp fulfilled simultaneously. 

1 

Moreover, whereas Vthe interests of some society members will 
go unfulfilled, depriva^^ion of other interests will be class or 
group specific. Social ^institutions along with their constituent 
norms, rules, and valuesv are the means by which society represses 
human interest (at least*., sufficiently to allow for social sur- 
vival.- Moreover, social institutions are the means by which the 
fulfillment of some interests and the deprivation of others are 
distributed among groups of individuals within ihe society. 

As noted earlier, Habermas conceived social evolution to be 
the dialectical interplay over time of developments within the 
technical and practical domains of human activity. This is 
manifested in history as changes in the nature of human inter- 
ests, human knowledge, and social institutions and patterns of 
organization. As Held (1980) pointed out, Habermas agreed with 
Freud. 
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The effectiveness of social institutions in facilitat- 
ing survival occurs at the cost of repression of wants 
and needs . . . the level of necessary social repres- 
sion was a function of the level of development of pro- 
ductive forces? as the technical power, of a society to 
control the forces of outer nature increases, the con- 
straints of scarcity are progressively overcome, thus 
decreasing the degree of socially necessary repression. 
As the level of repression diminishes, the institution- 
al framework of a society can be changed to accanmor'- ' ; 
higher levels of needs gratification, (p. 277) 

Although developments in technical knowledge may allow a society 
to fulfill new or more numerous human interests, the forms of 
communication and interaction constituted by the prevailing or 
predominant ideology will work against major changes in society's 
institutional patterns of organization. This tension between 
potentiality and actuality are the sources of distortions in 
social canmunication and interaction. 

Distortions are allowed to exist because ideologies serve as 
frames of reference and consciousness for most individuals in 
society. Indeed, ideologies frame and constitute individuals' 
experience of social interaction and the institutional arrange- 
ments underlying that interaction. Because of this, ideologies 
can mask or obscure the authentic interests of individuals as hu- 
man subjects. That is, an ideology motivates individuals to ac- 
cept certain institutional arrangements as "given" or as serving 
their wants and needs even when reflection and critical analysis 
would indicate otherwise. Ideologies, like the social institu- 
tions embodying them, are able to maintain social integration so 
long as they are perceived as coherent and legitimate rationali- 
zations for the existing order. 

According to Habermas, human freedom is dependent on soci- 
ety's ability to develop in both the technical and practical 
realms while (at worst) minimizing and Cat best) abolishing alto- 
gether the sources of systematic distortion in social canmunica- 
tion and interaction. Sometimes progress in human freedom is 
initiated by unre fleet ive human activity. In these cases, a 
society will find itself in a situation that strains the coher- 
ence and intelligibility of the prevailing ideology. In such a 
case, the tension between the society's technical capacities and 
its institutional distribution of interest fulfillment becomes 
severe enough that it can no longer be obscured and legitimated 
by the dominant ideology. Those groups who have experienced the 
most serious deprivation will most likely recognize the tension 
and push for changes in social institutions that will more 
accurately reflect the society's needs gratification capacity. 

A simplistic example of this is the economic depression that 
hit the United States and other Western nations during the 192 0s 
and 1930s. Although ultimately a result of human action and 
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practice, the depression was not intentionally brought about by 
anyone. Nevertheless, once the full effect of the depression was 
underway, it became obvious that BCpe groups were being severely 
deprived of even basic necessities, whereas others enjoyed the 
luxuries that great wealth can buy. Moreover, the prevailing 
.ideology could not adequately explain or legitimate the disrup- 
tion and disintegration? institutions were changed and introduced 
in order to bring about a new distribution of the Nation's 
wealth. 

Thus,, one way ideology is exposed is via society's drifting 
into situations that strain the legitimacy of prevailing modes of 
social communication and understanding. However, ideology can 
also be exposed through the conduct of the critical analysis of 
society Wherein a reconstructed interpretation of society both 
identifies and explains the operation of ideology in social life 
and interaction. Insofar as individuals provide social communi- 
cation with its meaning and objective status in reality, they can 
shape and mold it to satisfy their needs and desires. Moreover, 
this shaping and molding can be done in an ideological or uncrit- 
ical and unreflective manner or according to what critical reason 
dictates about the quality of human life. For Habermas and other 
critical theorists, the latter type of activity is called praxis. 
As Jay (1973) explained t 

Loosely defined, praxis was used to designate a kind of 
self- creating action, which differed from the external- 
ly motivated behavior produced by forces outside man's 
control . . . one of the earmarks of praxis as opposed 
to mere action was its being informed by theoretical 
considerations, (p. 4) 

Next, we discuss how one goes about identifying ideology and its 
sources. 

The Ideal Speech Situation 

In order (1) to observe distorted communication and inter- 
action a.nd (2) to judge the validity of particular interpreta- 
tions of social life, the critical theorist must have some notion 
of what would constitute undistorted conmunication and under- 
standing. Habermas (1973) attempted to develop a theory of com-^ 
municative competency or "universal pragmatics" that provided the 
foundations for characterizing such a notion. In this theory of 
canmunicative competency, Habermas focused on the universal func- 
tions of language as the predominant medium for human and social 
conmunication. He argued that each ind every speech act fulfil- 
led at least three separate but interrelated functions. The 
first was conveying or transmiting some content about some state 
of affairs. The second function was positing or establishing a 
social relationship between speaker and ciudience. The third 
which is derivative of the first two functions, is expressing 
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some intent on the part of the speaker in repeating what he or 
she IS saying. 

In addition to fulfilling these functions, each and every 
comprehensible speech act presupposes that validity claims re- 
lated to these functions have been met. Thus, as Bredo and 
Feinbery (1982) explained: 

\Vhen one says something in a particular situation and 
before a particular audience one in effect claims: (1) 
that th^ propositional content of What is said is true; 
(2) that one has the right to adopt the social position 
that one adopts (i.e., that one has. the right to speak 
in this way in this situation); and (3) that the ei:- 
pressive aspects of the utterance are genuine (i.e., 
that one is neither self-deceived nor deceiving of 
others). These three validity claims, t>^en, refer to 
the truth, legitimacy and veracity of the utterance and 
its speaker, (p. 282) 

In everyday affairs, it is usually the case that the valid- 
ity claims of speech acts go un scrutinized and unquestioned. 
There is an "accepted consensus" that communication is validly 
fulfilling the three universal functions. This is referred to as 
first-order" canmunication or "communicative interaction," How- 
ever, the accepted consensus may break down when one or the other 
or all of the validity claims underlying first-order communica- 
tion are called into question. Vflien this happens, "second-order" 
canmunication must occur, to settle validity disputes or issues. 
The activity of conducting second-order canmunication is referred 
to by Habennas as "discourse." Resolution through discourse of 
issues regarding the validity claims of canmunication rests on a 
"rational consensus" as opposed to the accepted "consensus of 
everyday speech acts. The difference lies in the fact that 
rational consensus is arrived at through the reflective and 
critical examination of validity claims, whereas accepted con- 
sensus rests on unreflective, hidden, and simply taken- for- 
granted presuppositions. 

Inherent in Habermas's conceptualization of rational dis- 
course is a characterization of the ideal speech situation. That 
-is-.to say, in order for valid or authentic discourse to occur,, 
the following minimal conditions must be met in the speech or 
canmunication context: 

o Any and all forms of coercion or domination must be 
absent from the context'. 

o There must be freedom of access or entry to the 
context of discourse to all individuals. 
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o There must be no exclusion from consideration within 
the discourse context of any aspects of the communi- 
cative activity. 

Because these conditions are inherent in Habermas's conceptual i-f 
zatlon of rational discourse, they are also inherently related tp 
and presupposed by first-order communication. 

Ideally, the participants within a discursive context can ^e 
said to be "communicatively competent." Bowers (1984) noted that 
"communicative competence . . . can be understood most simply ip: 
terms of the individual's ability to negotiate meanings and pur^ 
poses instead of passively accepting the social realities defii^ed 
by others" (p. 3). Beyond possessing some skills in the advance- 
ment, critique, and negotiation of arguments, communicatively : 
competent parti<:ipants must also demonstrate a willingness to ■] 
play by the rules of critical discourse. "For example, discourse 
must not be viewed in terms of conflict or competition and the] 
outcome must not be seen in terms of winning or losing" (Cherry- 
holmes 1982, p. 65). Moreover, "in a discourse, the 'force' of 
the argument is the only permissible compulsion, whereas the co- 
operative search for truth is the only permissible compulsion,: 
whereas the co-operative search for truth is the Only permissible 
motive" (Habermas 1973, p. 168). Indeed, it is getting to the; 
truth of the natter that enables participants in discourse to -lay 
aside their particular interests in the general and public inter- 
est of generating valid knowledge. 

Finally, it should be noted that critical discourse does'^not 
have to be f ace-to-f ace . As Cherryholmes (1982) pointed out, '"It 
may also be thought of as a metaphor where the pursuit of truth 
is conceptualized as an ideal face-to-face interaction" (p. 66). 
Thus, discourse may assume various media of expression just sp 
long as the three conditions noted earlier are met. Examplesiof 
such media include professional journals or newsletters, news-^ 
paper articles, television spots on public access channels, ot'y 
any combination of these. 

Habermas went on to argue that to date the conditions of the 
ideal speech situation have not been met in most societies due to 
the operation of ideology. Ideology introduces the elements of 
coercion and domination into first-order communication by exer- 
cising a hold on individuals' sense of who they are and what it 
is they need or want. In other words, although ideologies are 
constituted by individuals' subjfective belief in and adherence to 
the former's interpretations of reality, they assume an external 
relation of domination over individuals by framing their categor- 
ies of consciousness, experience, and meaning. 

Moreover, the functioning of ideology results in an inequal- 
ity of access to the arenas wherein material and symbolic distri- 
butive issues are determined. Indeed, this denial of ac6eS8 to 
some groups is rationalized and legitimated by the prevailing 
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ideology. Along these lines is Lowi ' s (1969) contention that the 
current ideology in the United States legitimates the fact that 
only those groups v*iose members have resources enough to pursue 
their interests are allowed access to political arenas in which 
policies of social significance are determined.. 

Finally, insofar as it provides the categories and structure 
of meanings through Which social experience is mediated, an ide- 
ology will restrain the realm of vAiat exists and what is poss- 
ible. In doing so, it demarcates v*iat it is that can reasonably 
be discussed. To quote Bowers (19G2) again, the "political na- 
ture of language" is such that "the elimination of words can lead 
to areas of existential silence and political impotence in terms 
of communicating and negotiating with others over issues affect- 
ing lived but inarticulated dimensions of life" (p. 538). In. 
short, we do not tend to scrutinize and discuss What is not per- 
ceived to exist. 

Held (1980) succinctly summarized Habermas's position: 

It is Habermas' contention that in every communicative 
situation in Which a consensus is established under co- 
ercion or under other similar typ^s of condition, we 
are likely to be confronting instances of systematical- 
ly distorted communication. This is, in his view,the 
contemporary formulation of ideology. On this account 
ideology is, as Trent Schroyer put it, "those belief 
systems Which can naintain their legitimacy despite the 
fact that they could not be validated if subjected to 
rational discourse." (p. 290) 

The centrality of criticism and discourse in Habermas's work 
becones obvious at this point. It is the only process by way of 
Which undistorted and noncoercive understandings about the indi- 
vidual, society, and social intejrrelations can emerge. As 
Cherryholmes (1982) pointed out: 

Criticism is needed to disclose and peel back the lay- 
ers of value and commitment embedded in interpretations 
and explanations. Criticism does not lead to value 
free knowledge claims but instead surfaces^ analyzes, 
and scrutinizes existing values with the goal of eman- 
cipating individuals from social institutions that are 
historically and culturally conditioned, (p. 61) 



As one author pointedly stated, "Unlike the positivist trad- 
ition which has a sophisticated system for translating theory to 
methodology, critical theory gives little direction on how to's" 
(Mathison 1982, p. 2). Nevertheless, beyond specifics, critical 
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theory does provide some broad methodological direction. How- 
ever, let us first look at how Habermas and other critical theor- 
ists perceive the methodological stances of positivism and inter- 
pretivism. Habermas and others claimed that both positivism and 
interpretivism are partial and one-sided. 

Their respective partiality derived from the fact that each 
excluded a major methodological focus of the other (i.e., posi- 
tivism excludes from consideration the subjective components of 
human action, whereas interpretivism excludes from consideration 
an analysis of causal-like relations that are independent of 
idividuals' consciousness). In contrast to either of these 
positions, critical theory accords both cause and intentionality 
an im^jQrtant role in accounts of human and social life. Haber-mas 
pointed^fco Freudian psychoanalysis as one critical science ex- 
empli fying^Wu.s principle. 

Psychoanalysis as a'Sjritical Science 

According to Habermai>vthe point of psychoanalysis was to 
enable the individual to penetrate the surface appearances of his 
or her life in order to reveal the deeper reality that guides be- 
havior. Through the therapeutic process, the individual comes to 
see that repetitive patterns in their\actions are not, as is 
often believed, the result of consciously made life choices, but 
rather are the result of unconscious motiVes and desires. The 
latter induce the person to act upon life choices that are neu- 
rotic in nature and that inhibit the individual's well-being. 
The unconscious motives remain obscured to the individual because 
they are repressed over a lifetime and do not show themselves in 
their true form. Rather, they work through the coyer of inter- 
pretations of situations and choices that are acceptable to both 
the individual and society. Thus, individuals who l^ax® 
undergone psychoanalysis live their lives out by uncritically 
accepting as authentic their conscious intentions and choices 
even though the latter may actually be a result of repressed 
motives and drives. Those individuals who enter therapy are en- 
abled over time to reflect on the true causes of their actions 
and in so doing can liberate themselves from negative impacts. 

Thus, on this account, the analyst as investigator will need 
to consider the patient's conscious intentions and life inter- 
pretations since the latter are the media through which the 
patient's unconscious is manifested. However, the analyst will 
also have to seek out and identify behavioral regularities 
indicating those unconscious causes that are operative in the 
patient's psyche. Exclusive attention to conscious intentions or 
underlying causative motives is not adequate for the analytic 
process? both must be addressed to assist the patient in learning 
how to live a nonneurotic life. 
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Before discussing how psychoanalysis may illuminate critical 
social theory, some other points should be emphasized. First, it 
IS important to note that psychoanalysis requires the patient, 
with the analyst's assistance, to reconstruct his or her life 
history. That is, the patient must begin the process of recon- 
structing hii biography so that insights into unconscious motives 
and desires can lead to and be integrated into a meaningful and 
nore intelligible interpretation of his or her conscious life 
history. 

A second point to be emphasized has to do with the analyst's 
role in the psychoanalytic process. While bringing to bear his 
or her own expertise and knowledge of psychoanalytic theory, the 
analyst will nevertheless rely on the patient's interpretive and 
self-reflective capacities to provide information and the basics 
relative to reconstruction, in this sense, the analyst, like the 
patient, is a participant rather than an observer of the process, 
as both collaborate to develop a coherent reconstruction. More- 
over, the reconstruction process can proceed only insofar as both 
patient and therapist share a mutual consensus on the truth, leg- 
itimacy, and authenticity of the resulting interpretation. When 
consensus on any of these aspects breaks down, therapy comes to a 
standstill and if not repaired, halts altogether. This stands in 
contrast to any notion of therapy in vohich the analyst/expert 
informs the patient what his or her problems are all about and 
prescribes steps to rectify those problems. 

This raises a thxrd point, which is the fact that the recon- 
struction process (and, thus, the psychoanalysis itself) is an 
educative enterprise and experience for both patient and analyst.* 
Thus, although the analyst's experience and knowledge may serve 
to initiate and expand the patient's self-reflective capacities, 
the patient's continual insights through self-reflection will 
hone and extend the analyst's psychotherapeutic and interpretive 
capacities. In fact, neither the analyst nor the patient is able 
to predict v^at the full reconstruction of the patient's life 
history will look like prior to the conclusion of analysis. 
Thus, for both analyst and patient, the analytic process will un- 
fold as an enlightening experience. 

Finally, it should be noted that within the psychoanalytic 
context, the patient becomes initiated to and involved in the 
process of praxis (i.e., self-reflective and self-forming activ- 
ity as a human subject). Thus, patients not only reconstruct 
their life history in analysis, but they also continually reflect 
on their present activities and attempt to integrate them into an 
expanded and more intelligible interpretation of their life 
situation. This process does not terminate with the conclusion 
of analysis. Rather, it is anticipated that the psychoanalytic 
experience will enable the patient to continue to lead a praxis- 
oriented life that wj.ll include an ongoing activity of life 
reconstruction and, thus, liberation fron the coercive effects of 
the unconscious. 
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Using the model of psychoanalysis as a critical science, we 
can begin to see. how Habermas's conception of ideology and of the 
ideal speech situation operate in a methodology for critical so- 
cial analysis-. 



Critical Social Analysis 

Just as neurosis obscures from the individual, the reality 
underlying his or her conscious intentions and activities, ideol- 
ogy obscures from social members the sociopolitical and socio- 
economic structures and relations that underlie their particular 
conventions and institutions. The gap between the hidden ideolo- 
gical foundation and the conscious understanding of social life 
gives rise to systematic distortions in social communication and 
understanding. Thus, critical social analysis must attend to the 
practical domain of human activity as it appears in the society's 
meaning structures, institutions, practices, and rules. However, 
it must also seek out patterns of behavioral regularity as cues 
or symptoms of underlying ideological causes. As in psychoanaly- 
sis, the critical social analyst must also become involved in the 
process of reconstructing an interpretation of social phenomena 
that will make intelligible the sources of and reasons for 
distorted social communication. 

The concept of the ideal speech situation figures promi- 
nently into this process. As Held (1980) pointed out: 

Critical theory is . . . grounded in a normative stan- 
dard that is not arbitrary, but inherent in the very 
structure of social action and language. It is just 
this anticipation of an ideal form of discourse which 
can be used as a normative standard for a critique of 
distorted communication, (p. 256) 

# 

By comparing the existing forms of social interaction with that 
which should occur under conditions of ideal speech, the critical 
analyst can begin unraveling appearance frati reality in the pro- 
cess of developing a rational reconstruction of social life. 



Knowledge generated through Csritical social analysis is 
rendered in the form of interpretations (i.e., rational recon- 
structions) of social life that are explanatory in nature. At 
this point, the question arises. Upon vAiat basis does one 
determine whether to accept a particular interpretation as true, 
accurate and valid? The response to this will seem facile to 
some and inevitable to others. Decisions regarding the validity 
and appropriateness of a particular reconstruction can only be 
fonned within the context of rational discourse. Bredo and 
Feinberg (1982) posed and responded ±0 the question: 




Are there then any criteria for deciding when a valid- 
ity claim has been met — for example, for deciding when 



mi 



a statement is true? In this view there are none out- 
side of the process of argumentation itself, v/here this 
presumably involves communicatively competent persons, 
(p. 283) 

However, discourse itself is not a single, isolated act. Rather, 
it is an activity that persons participate in over time. Thus, 
decisions regarding the validity of a particular reconstruction 
or regarding the relative strengths of alternative reconstruc- 
tions are not formed over night. Instead, they evolve , out of the 
discursive context. 

Moreover, as in the reconstructed biographies of psycho- 
analytic patients, a reconstruction of social life can never be 
accepted as valid in a final sense. Rather, it will require con- 
tinuous reworking and extension to account for changes in his- 
torical conditions. In this sense, it will serve an educative 
function for both the critical theorist and his or her audience 
in their conduct of praxis over time. It is the process of 
critical interpretation, coextensive with the ongoing activity of 
discourse, which generates knowledge that allows in(aividuals to 
be , self- forming subjects. 
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CHAPTER 6 



CRITICAL INQUIRY AS AN ALTERNATIVE 
FRAMEWORK FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION EVALUATION 

\. 

Earlier in this manuscript, we suggest that an evaluative 
framework provides a view of the subject matter of evaluation as 
well as an account of how that subject matter is to be appropri- 
ately treated. In doing this, the framework establishes criteria 
of relevance to identify the essential dimensions of the subject 
matter. Moreover, an evaluative framework will "secrete" (to 
borrow Taylor's 1974 tepn) evaluative criteria whereby evaluative 
judgments regarding the subject matter can be formed. 

In this chapter, we will indicate how critical theory or 
inquiry can serve as a basis for an evaluative framework that 
stands as an alternative to the technological framework. Al- 
though definitely not a "how-to" chapter, it does attempt to pro- 
vide readers with a feel for v^iat critical evaluation might be 
1 ike . ; 

■ • ■ • ■ / 

View and Treatment of the Subject Matter 

The technological framework provides an economic view of the 
subject matter of vocational education.. It does this by justify- 
ing vocational education on grounds of economic rationality and 
by applying the industrial production metaphor to the vocational 
education process. In this view, vocational education can be 
treated as a separate and distinct process independent of the 
context within Which it operates,- Similarly, the component ele- 
ments of the vocational education process (i.e., inputs and out- 
puts) can be treated separately and distinctly for purposes of 
evaluation. 

In sharp contrast to the technological framewcrk, a critical 
evaluation framework provides an anthropological view of the sub- 
ject matter. As used here, the term anthropological me^ns the 
network of roles, practices, and institutions that characterize a 
particular ccmmunity or group of individuals over time. On this 
view then, the relevant metaphor is the biological organism. 
(The root source of the term "culture" was used in reference to 
cultivating living things or organisms.) In biology, the organ- 
ism is studied in holistic terms and is conceived to be something 
more than just the sum of its parts. Biological understanding of 
an organism includes both an understanding of how the parts are 
related to one another and to the whole and an understanding of 
the organism's evolutionary path. Indeed, a thorough Icnowledge 
of the nature of an organism requires an understanding of how it 
has cone to be what it is. In the social realm, the biological 
organism is a social culture. Evolutionary understanding becomes 
historical understanding. Study of social culture must proceed 
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by acquiring an understanding of how the cultural parts (i.e., 
roles, practices, institutions, meanings) relate to one another 
and to the whole. Understanding a sociocultur al organism musi- 
take into account the organism's attempts to adapt to changes in 
both its internal (i.e., social-cultural) environment and its ox • 
ternal (i.e., natural) environment. 

In this view, then, vocational education as a subject matter 
is to be viewed as a cultural institution. Moreover, as a sub- 
ject matter, it can be viewed only in relation- to (1) the sorrlo- 
cultural institution of education generally and (2) the relation 
of the latter to the more general culture within which it oper- 
ates. Sirotnik and Oakes (1984) proposed a statement to this 
effect : 

The methodology of critical re flection demands that 
participants attend to how educational structures, con- 
tent, and processes are linked to the social and polit-- 
ical forces in the setting and to the larger social, 
political, and economic context in Which the school is 
situated. (p. 63) 

The treatment of this cultural subject matter would, of 
course, be a critical one. That is to say that evaluation in- 
quiry would proceed through dev-elopment of interpretive or recon- 
structive explanations of educational and vocational education 
phenomena. Such explanations would continuously be subjected to, 
in Sirotnik' s (1984) words, "rigorous and sustained dialogue" 
within a discursive context. 

In the technological evaluation framework, the natural locus 
for the role and function of vocational education is training 
students in the skills needed by business and industry. A cul- 
tural and critical treatment of vocational education changes this 
role and function considerably. Within a critical framework, 
vocational education's primary role and function becomes interre- 
lated to that of education in general. Thus, the appropriate 
role and function of vocational education and of education gener- 
ally, is that of providing and generating technical , practical, 
and critical knowledge and skills individuals need to become 
reflective cind critical (i.e. , emancipated) sociocultur al 
members. 

Critical evaluation thus becomes a mode of evaluation in- 
quiry aimed at the development of valid explanations of the voca- 
tional education setting so that problems with or constraints on 
efforts to accomplish this broader function can be dealt with and 
overcome. Moreover, in talking about "hermeneutic policy analy- 
sis," which shares the same characteristics of critical evalua-- 
tion, Dryzek (1982) defined it "as the evaluation of existing 
conditions and the exploration of alternatives to them, in terms 
of criteria derived from an understanding of possible better 
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conditions, through an interchange between the frames of ref er- 
e/ice of analysts and actors" (p. 222). 

In the following sections, we will further explain critical 
evaluation. We will examine how, within a context for generatinq 
evaluative knowledge, the ongoing activities of reflection and 
discourse are used for framing evaluation problems, interpreting 
problem dynamics, and overcoming problems. v;e will then discuss 
a number of issues related to the practical application of a 
critical framework in the vocational education context. 



Context for Generating Evaluation Knowledge 

As noted in chapter 5, critical or theoretical discourse 
picks up where practical discourse leaves off. More specifical- 
ly, it picks up when any of the four validity claims underlying 
communication are brought into question. Remember that these 
four conditions consist of the following chara^:terist.ics: (1) 
the speech act is comprehensible and intelligible, (2) its prep- 
ositional content is true, (3) its utterance is a sincere or au- 
thentic act, and (4) it reflects a legitimate relationship 
between speaker and audience. Thus, when accepted consensus re- 
garding the intelligibility, veracity, and authenticity or legit- 
imacy of speech or knowledge claims breaks down, the stage is set 
for the initiation of critical discourse. Some examples of 
hypothetical questions that may initiate the need for critical 
discourse include the following: 

o What are the short- and long-term consequences of 
educational tracking practices, and whose interests 
do they serve ixy what manner? 

o/ What are and should be the major functions served bM 
vocational education at the secondary level, and ai/ 
the postsecondary level? 

To what extent does vocational education contribute 
locally and nationally to the perpetuation and 
elimination of economic and social discrimination 
against special needs groups (e.g., ethnic 
minorities and the handicapped)? 

Do current vocational education curricula socialize 
students into unreflective acceptance of business- 
dominated reward and value structures? 

Questions such as these are likely to emerge during self- 
conscious and reflective efforts at improving the quality and 
conditions of the educational experience. The fact that existing 
and taken- for-granted beliefs and knowledge are insufficient to 
address them indicates the need for a school-based context for 
generating evaluative knowledge. 
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Figure 1 displays phe core elements of a critical evaluation 
context. These element!^ should not be viewed as methodological 
components implemented in a linear fashion; rather, they are con- 
situtent "moments" or phases that collectively establish the con~ 
text within which criti(^al discourse and evaluation may be con- 
ducted. 



Framing Evaluation Problems 

One significant phase of a critical evaluation is the fram- 
ing of the evaluation prolblem(s) or question(s). The notion of 
framing educational problems includes both the identification of 
problems to be addressed during the evaluation and the interpre- 
tations that stakeriolders \have of these problems based on their 
experiences . 



Particular attention 
employed by stakeholders i 
vocational education proce 
tions and presuppositions 



ust be paid to the "generative themes" 
n experiencing and interpreting the 
ss. Generative themes are the assump- 
that constitute and guide individuals' 



views of the world and their relationship to it (Freire 1981 ) . 
As such, generative themesjand the interplay among them directly 
relate to actions that constitute and transform social and educa- 
tional reality. Thus, howl individual stakeholders frame their 
experience of an educational problem will also be related to the 
generative themes they anplW. Understanding the cultural setting 
and clarifying generative ti^emes are activities that provide the 
backdrop for formulating evaluation problems or questions to be 
addressed* Once formulated,\ the evaluation problems are continu- 
ously analyzed throughout the evaluation process for possible 
modifications (i.e., for pos^^ible re framing). 



Interpreting Problem Dynamics ' 

One of the major aims of \critical evaluation is to construct 
valid interpretative explanations around which rational consensus 
can be formed about how and why the vocational education reality 
has evolved into VtJiat it is. Only in this way can stakeholders 
clearly identify problem sourcep and situational constraints. 
One of the distinctive cfharacteH sties of critical evaluation is 
the participatory nature of the \ interpretive process. Participa- 
tion by stakeholders is necessary because the vocational educa- 
tion reality is primarily constituted by the activities and 
attendant beliefs and values, and meanings of individual stake- 
holders. Thus, authentic change (\i.e., improvement) can only 
occur through the conscious activities of these same individuals 
and groups. \ 

Participation is also necessary in order to conduct dis- 
course through which the validity pf proposed interpretive expla- 
nations can be examined. Participation in discourse helps to 
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Reflective and 
Critical DIacourse 



OVERCPMING PROBLEMS 

• Conducting transformative 
activities 

• Revising Interpretive 
explanations 



FRAMING EVALUATION 
PROBLEMS 

Understandlngjprogram 
history and cul ure 



• Identifying stakeholder's 
assumptions ard 



presupposition^ 



CONTEXT FOR 

GENE'iA rm 

EVALUATIVE KNOWLEDGE 



deflective and 
Critical Discourse 



Reflective and Critical Discburse 



INTERPRETING 
DYNAMICS OF PROBLEMS^ 

• Clarifying distorted 
understandings 

• xConstructIng Interpretive 
«tpj8natlons 



Figure 1. Critical evaluation in^vocational education 
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identify possible cases of distorted understanding on the part of 
stakeholders. Distorted understanding may refer to mistaken re- 
adings of the situation, inappropriate value positions, or claims 
being proposed that are based on self-serving interests in set- 
ting outcomes. Explanations based on distorted understanding of 
the vocational education reality are themselves distorted; thus, 
valid interpretive explanations must be sought through discourse 
involving the participation of relevant stakeholder groups. 

The process of constructing an interpretive explanation is 
similar to that of deciphering an obscure code. The interpreter 
is confronted with an array of complex and multifaceted informa- 
tion from which h coherent reading must be fashioned. Tl\us, 
various methodologies for obtaining information (including 
empirical-analytic and interpretative ones) may be used in con- 
structing the interpretation. Moreover, state-of-the-art re- 
search findings may useful in making sense of the phenomena being 
studied . . 

For example, vocational student placement rates are used in 
assessing the effectiveness of vocational education programs. If 
placement rates for a particular program are high, it is fre- 
quently assumed that the program is operating effectively. On 
the other hand, low placement rates for a particular program 
often are assumed to indicate that the program needs to be im- 
proved or eliminated. However, placement rate data in and of 
themselves are of limited value, and any conclusions made about 
program effectiveness based solely on these rates may be pre- 
sumptuous. Until the data are described and interpreted their 
conclusions about program effectiveness run the risk of being 
invalid. 

Sirotnik and Oakes (1983) suggested that, data analysis is a 
key activity in the interpretive "decoding" process. In one 
study, they utilized school staff in small groups to reflect on 
the data so that each group could make its own descriptions and 
interpretations of the meaning of the data. They then concluded 
that "v^ile these decoding activities are likely to be most ef- 
fective with small groups working together, a constant flow of 
in formation--a dialogue — must be maintained among the whole 
staff" (p. 115). These sessions can be taped and shared among 
the groups for further decoding. During this decoding process, 
themes that pervade the school should emerge, which, in turn, 
lead to possible action. Sirotnik and Oakes (1983) also note 
that "these themes and the actions they imply then bec«tie the 
center for further inquiry and eventually of the school 
improvement program as well" (p. 116). 

An important element of the interpretive activity is the 
formation among participants of a rational consensus regarding 
the validity and appropriateness of a particular interpretive 
explanation. As noted in chapter 5, a rational consensus differs 
from, an accepted consensus insofar as the latter is constituted 
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by our everyday, taken- for-granted thinking, whereas the former 
is derived from a radical critique of these. However, the ques- 
tion arises regarding the nature of- the grounds upon which a 
rational consensus must rest. The response to this question is 
succinctly summarized by McCarthy (1973): 

The analysis of speech shows it is oriented toward the 
idea of truth. The analysis of "truth" leads to a no- 
tion of a discursively achieved consensus. The analy- 
sis of "consensus" shows this concept to involve a 
nonnative dimension. The anslysis of the notion of a 
grounded consensus ties it to a speech situation which 
is free from all external and internal constraints, 
that is, in Which the resulting consensus is due the 
force of the better argument, (pp. 153-154) 

Thus, what is meant here by "the force of the better argument" is 
a key consideration in a critical evaluation. Positivist social 
research has often adopted the correspondence theory of truth. 
According to this theory, a statement may be accepted as trr^ if 
and only if its terms are satisfied or "correspond" to the tac- 
tual state of affairs in reality. However, as Cherryholmes 
(1982) observed, "This is an appealing idea. But it runs into 
the fundamental problems that statements are different from\ 
things in the world. Formal logic provides rules for testing 
statements against statements but there are only guidelines for 
testing statements against things" (p. 60). The point is that no 
science, physical nor social, can claim to generate knowledge 
that can be proven to be true or false with absolute certainty. 

Currently, iftost philosophers of science recognize that 
knowledge is "preferred" because there is consensus among members 
of the relevant scientific community that it is to be preferred. 
Jbviously, this consensual approach to truth and knowledge raises 
again the spectre of accepting as preferred knowledg e t hat v^ich 
is in fact biased or distorted. However, this view of consensual / 
truth does not necessarily mean that decisions regarding what 
will count as knowledge will be Wholly subjective and biased. 
This is because scientific knowledge can always be subjected to 
theoretical and critical discourse. Cherryholmes (1982) noted i 

■ \ 

Habefmas developed the idea of communicative competence 
and discbiirse.. to deal with the problems of bias and 
distortion. Free ^arnd-^ unconstrained discourse that <, 
leads to increasingly refTeirted--~l,a5?els Of thought is 
used to test the truth of statements. This allows^ one 
set of coherent statements to be evaluated against an- 
other as well as to reveal the purposes and normative 
commitments embedded in them. Habermas's goal of "de- 
mystifying false consciousness" can be approached as 
arguments are increasingly reflected, (p. 61) 
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The point is that the interpretive explanations generated within 
a critical evaluative context will be accepted only insofar as 
they hold up when compared to rival interpretations and when com- 
pared to the relevant evidence. What counts as relevant evidence 
will itself be determined through the discursive process and may 
include findings or conclusions based on interpretive as well as 
causal mod' of inquiry. 

Final i_ , it should be noted that the ^riti.^Al^-prbces^i can- 
not be expected to yield a single explanation €hat is valip for 
all times and in all contexts. Rather, it can be expectjedf to 
yield a valid explanation of current vocational education 'reality 
that will illuminate present problem sources and suggest present 
opportunities and strategies for transformative action. With tne 
passage of time, this interpretive explanation must be subjected 
to reanalysis, critique, and reconstruction. 



Overcoming Problems 



Once the new reality is clarified, obstacles confronting 
vocational education improvement efforts need to be identified. 
Obstacles are those problems that impede change efforts and. are 
perceived to be real by those in the vocational education set- 
ting. If identified problems are not perceived as problems by 
those in the setting, then attempts to resolve those problems he- 
cone solo efforts by the evaluation team. As a result, partici- 
pants in the setting become removed from the evaluation effort, 
which, in turn, loses the power of critical inquiry. 

Transformative actions are attempts to penetrate and remove 
obstacles impeding vocational education improvement (i.e., they 
are efforts/;for change). Effective transformative actions solve 
problems and' may cause new interpretative explanations of reality 
to" emerge'. These new interpretations illuminate more problems 
a fra7~^IT^ggTigirriyT"traft 1 for f u rt h er-arctl-on^ — in-eea^neeT reality 
transformation is a perpetual process in which actions play a 
pivotal role in perceiving and resolving new problems. 

•I 

Strengths of the Critical Evaluation Approach 

The critical evaluation approach for vocational education 
has several key strengths that distinguishes it from current 
evaluation efforts in vocational education. A brief description 
of these strengths is highlighted here. 



Understanding the Past * 

Vocational education programs do not exist outside of their 
historical context. A historical understanding of the ways the 
vocational education program is baspd on the community and school 
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culture and on the experiences of stakeholders is an essential 
aspect of critical evaluation. Through reflection and discourse, 
stakeholders can formulate explanations of the development of a 
program. By understanding the past, stakeholders will be in a 
better position to propose changes for program improvement. 



Communication 

As has been emphasized, discourse among stakeholders is a 
key feature of critical evaluation. These intense discussions 
among stakeholders and either external evaluators or designated 
internal evaluators involve self-reflection and are intended to 
reveal unexamined motives, meanings, and intentions. 



Stakeholder Involvement 

Critical evaluation relies on and promotes the democratic 
participation of stakeholders. Vocational education is a parti- 
cularized program that reflects the interests, motivations, and 
needs of a complex and diverse group of stakeholders. Many of 
the benefits of extensive, _in-depth involvement of stakeholders 
are long-range. Because of stakeholder involvement, fundamental 
changes in stakeholder attitudes can result in significant 
changes in programis. 



Continuing Evaluation Effort 

Critical evaluation does not have discrete beginning and 
ending points. It is a continuous process in Which problem 
clarification, problem interpretation* and problem solving always 
interact. As the context changes, the problem changes, the 
information needed to examine the problem changes, and the most 
feasible solution may change. The selection of a solution may 
create conditions that wLll contribute to other problems. Pro- 
gram improvement is not a static affair. It demands attention 
through an interactive, contihu-lng evaluation process. 

Other distinguishing features of critical "evaluation can be 
cited (e.g., capacity to use information collected and analyzed 
from the positivist and interpretative traditions, continuing 
educative function); those discussed here are the most important 
ones. A careful study of the features that distinguish critical 
evaluation from current evaluation effbrts in vocational educa- 
tion reveals the enomous potential contribution critical evalua- 
tion can make to program improvement. 
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Constraints on the Conduct of Critical Evaluation 



Probably because critical theory is only beginning to be 
taken seriously by American scholars, there are few examples of 
the actual conduct of critical evaluations (for some examples, 
refer to Sirotnik and Oakes [1983] and Lemish [1982]). Neverthe- 
less, there are some factors that can be expected to act as con- 
straints on attempts to conduct critical evaluation activities. 
One of the major of these is the extensive infomation require- 
ment that most local vocational education programs are already 
having to meet. That is, local vocational education programs are 
already involved in meeting State and Federal [^valuation and in- 
formation requirements. In a real practical sense, these demands 
for accountability must be given high and even first priority. 
Moreover, as was suggested earlier, the interest in critical ef- 
forts to improve programs and change schools may very often be 
incompatible with the technical interest in managing and adminis- 
tering public educational programs. In such cases, critical 
evaluation activities may very*well be considered "luxuries" that 
vocational education cannot afford. A' legitimate question to be 
asked is whether or not it is reasonable or feasible to think 
that local vocational educators will take on yet another evalua- 
tion function that requires more information gathering and analy- 
sis. Tliis raises another potential constraint on the conduct of 
critical evaluations--name ly , the constraint posed by limited 
resources of tine. 

Clearly, critical evaluation activities require a substan- 
tial amount of time to implement and sustain. Thus, vocational - 
educators considering the implementation of critical evaluation 
should recognize that time is a critical factor inherent in this 
approach. However, there is no magic answer to the question, How. 
much time will be required? Time requirements depend on the com- 
plexity and diversity of the program, the nature of the problems 
studied, and so forth. Given that time is a scarce resource for 
teachers and school administrators, the key to the success of 
critical evaluation is administrative support. If the district 
and building principal do not make release time and rewards 
available for staff involvement, then the commitment needed for 
critical evaluation success may very well be insuf f ifcient . The 
tine required should be viewed as a solid investment in improved 
programs . 

Another constraint is related to the nature of democratic 
and participatory processes. In school settings where adminis- 
trators are directive and coercive, critical evaluation may. pose 
a threat to their position of control. For critical evaluation 
to achieve optimal results, it is essential that school adminis- 
trators create an open and noncoercive environment, giving access 
to information and encouraging discussion of ,all aspects of eval- 
uation problems. Stakeholders must be convinced that any com- 
ments they make will not be held ^gainst them. Participants in 
the evaluation process also need to understand how their recom- 
neniations will affect decision making and policymaking. 
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CHAPTER 7 



SUGGESTIONS FROM EDUCATIONAL RESiEARCH 

This chapter provides a brief overview of the recent re- 
search literature in the areas of curriculum, school-based learn- 
ing theory, effective schools, and organizational thecry. The 
research conducted in these areas is rich in suggestions regard- 
ing how the schooling process may be improved, with significant 
implications for the theory and practice of vocational education 
evaluation. Since the delivery of vocational edudation is exer- 
cised through schpol teaching and learning situations, it seems 
reasonable to suppose that consideration of evaluation practice 
should draw on these areas for suggestions. Heretofore, this has 
not been the case. Present evaluations of vocational education 
tend to operate within a rather narrow perspective of the total 
schooling process. We hope in this chapter to demonstrate what 
educational research may have to offer vocational education eval- 
uation and What it may imply for a critical evaluation framework. 

Curriculu m Theory; The Behavioral Objectives Approach 

Curriculum has long been an object of scrutiny in education. 
However, it was only in the early 20th century that curriculum 
came into its own as a separate and distinct subject matter. As 
such, it has undergone the same amount of pluralism of approaches 
and opinions that other social scientific fields have t<?tperi- 
enced. Thus, in 1982, McCutcheon i»iLroduced a collection of' 



curriculum papers in Theory into Practice by saying, "The authors 
whose work is included in this issue represent different posi- 
tions in regard to vAiat, how, and uses of curriculum theory, 
making for interesting comparisons; they also portray the fi( 



as one i/ confusion" {p, 2). 



POP 
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theory J 



Walker (1983) explained the diversity of types of curriculum 



We must acknowledge that there are important, fundamen- 
tal differences among theories, even among the clas- 
sics. When we talk of curriculum theory, we should use 
the plural. We must think of a family of theories with 
different purposes and forms bearing on the same prob- 
lans. This diversity is not likely ever to vanish be- 
cause each type of theory takes its owr. vantage point, 
each of these vantage points has validity and irtpor- 
tance for some situations, and each appeals to some 
consumers. We must not be deluded into a search for a 
single type to which all theories should conform, (p. 
64) N - 
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Dased ©n a review of the traditional works in curriculum 
theory, Walker (1983) aiatinguished primarily four ways in which 
the phrase "curriculum theory" is used. The first of these is 
curriculum theory as "program rationalization." "This . . . type 
of curriculum theory proposes content, aims, and approaches to 
education--in short, it provides a program. It describes the 
program in detail and justifies it by giving reasons why i«t 
should be good and should be adopt.ed" (p. 63). A second use of 
the term curriculum theory is in "procedure rationalization." 
Curriculum theory of this type "rationalizes procedures for cur- 
riculum construction or curriculum determination, rathej than 
rationalizing the program itself" (p. 63). A third type of 
curriculum theory "conceptualizes curricular phenomena. This 
type is more removed from the immediate task of curriculum mak- 
ing. It sets out to advise those who directly address curricu- 
lum problems on helpful ways of thinking about -the work. JohA 
Dewey's most influential writing on the curriculum takes this 
form" (p. 63)". The fourth type of curriculum theory is that 
which "explains curricular phenomena . . . the fourth type frank- 
ly pursues understanding, leaving the application of the ideas to 
practice for others" (p. 64). » 



Walker's discussion of curriculum theory indicated the > 
breadth qf scope that the subject matter of "curriculum" encom- 
passes. Moreover, each of these types of curriculum theory de- 
scribed by Walker has a significance of its own for evaluation 
and, thu9>, / for program improvement. However, until recently, one 
particular theory or approach to curriculum design and construe- ' 
tion dominated discussion in the field. This theory was the 
"behavioral objectives" approach formally introduced by Tyler 
( 1950) ir^ his now classic work' Basic Principles of Curriculum and . 
Instruction . Very simply, the behavioral objectives approach 
contains four broad areas of development activities. The first 
area isothat of formulating the behavioral objectives the curri- 
culum is intended to attain. The second is that of . determining 
the content of instruction (i.e., the subject majtter and informa- 
tion serving as the focus of instructional activities). The 
third area is the specification of the type and structure of 
learning activities that should occur. Last i4 the design of an 
evaluation of the curriculum's performance in meeting the speci- 
" fied objectives. Next, we discuss the areas of specifying objec- 
tives and evaluative methods since tbese have' been the most 
controversial components of the behavioral objectives approach. 

The behavioral objectives approach has its roots in the" 
behaviorist movement. It will be remembered that a basic tenet 
of the behaviorist movement is that only those phenomena reduc- 
ible to observational terms are appropriate objects for scien- 
tific Inquiry. Unobservable phenomena or phenomena that can not 
be operationalized either do not exist in reality or belong to 
some other domain of inquiry (e.g., philosophy). In studies of 
individuals or groups, the phenomena most conducive to scientific 
investigation are human behaviors. Thus, theoretically speaking, 
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the specification of objectives in education "should describe 
both the kind of behavior expected and the content or the context 
to which that behavior applies" (Taba 1962, p. 200). Moreover, 
complex objectives such as providing students with understanding 
or providing students with competency must be broken down into 
more specific, separate, and discrete behaviors. 

On the practical level, translating objectives into behav- 
ioral objectives ensures that objectives will be explicit and 
specific rather than vague and general. This is important in 
order to help teachers know what is expected of them. \ It is also 
important because the objectives can then function to guide "de- 
cisions about the selection of content and of learning experi- 
ences and of providing criteria on vlhat to teach and hoW to teach 
it" (ibid., p. 197). Thus, objectives such as "teaching, students 
to be democratic citizens" must be broken down into ^specifica- 
tions regarding expected behaviors and .he conditions under which 
such behaviors are expected to occur. Only in this way will it 
become clear how different subjects and different learning 
activities are expected to contribute to attainment of the 
objective. 

In looking at the behavioral objectives approach, an immedi- 
ate question comes to mind. On What basis do curricular develop- 
ers select particular behavioral objectives? Where do they go to 
identify those objectives to be translated into desired and anti- 
cipated behavioral outcomes? Typically, four areas have been 
identified as appropriate sources, of educational objectives. 
These include (1) assessments of students* needs, (2) various 
subject matters or disciplines, (3) educational philosophy, and 
(4) empirical studies of the culture within which the educational 
system functions. 

There are several ways to talk about human needs. First, we 
can talk about inherent needs t^^t individuals have as higher 
order living beings. Maslow^s^ theory of psychological motivation 
is an example of the interpretation of such needs. Most often, 
need is usually defined as a gap tljat exists between some pre- 
determined norm and the actual status of the individual. Exam- 
ples of this type of need can be found in^the renewed concern 
over and emphasis on basic academic skills; this is due to empir- / 
leal evidence (i.e., test scores) that large numbers of students 
do not demonstrate an acceptable Idvel of mastery in these areas. 

Another major source of behavioral objectives is the various 
disciplines or subject matters. Indeed, Zais (1976) stated that 
subject-matter specialists are "probably the most commonly used 
source" (p. 304) of educational objectives. The disciplines may 
be related in at least two important ways. First, the various 
disciplines identify the understandings and skills necessary to 
acquire a specialized knowledge of the discipline's subject mat- 
ter. For example, those in mathematics can inform curricula 
developers of the behavioral outcome students must attain for l\ 
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math proficiency. Second, the disciplines have generated spe- 
cialized knowledge that can be used to determine the behavioral 
outcomes necessary to attain more general educational goals. 
Thus, those in sociology may inform curricula developers regard- 
ing the specific behaviors that students must acquire to have 
healthy Bnterper sonal relations in groups. , 

/ 

A special case of the disciplines serving as sources for i 
educational ojbectives is that of philosophy and, more/particu-/ 
larly, educational philosophy. Although the other disciplines / 
may provide curricula developers with the concepts, methods, aiid 
findings specific to their subject matters, philosophy provides 
the foundations for particular value or ethical positions. The 
latter informs us as to vghat may be considered inhei/ently good 
and, thus, desirable. Zais (1976) noted that "empi/irical sources 
have told us vJhat is, but a philosophical inquiry ^s necessary to 
help us decide What~ought to be" (p. 304). Educational philoso- 
phy determines both What li fe qualities are to be/ taken as inher- 
ently "good" and how the goals or aims of education can be formu- 
lated to contribute to that good. These determinations can then 
inform curricula specialists in the development/ of more particu- 
lar and specific behavioral objectives to brin^ about the 
specified goals of education. j 

The fourth source encompasses 'the findings emerging from em- 
pirical studies of the dominant culture within which education 
functions. One major role often attributed /to education is to 
provide students with the knowledge and skills necessary for con- 
ducting their lives outside the classroom./ Thus, upon analyzing 
cultural content, it may be found that successful integration 
within the American culture requires individuals to have affec- 
tive and cognitive skills conducive to tolerance for oPPO^ing 
viewpoints or, for example, skills needed to fit into the author- 
ity structures of typical work settings. Therefore, empirical 
analyses of the society's cultural content may provide the back- 
ground for identifying specific behavioral outcomes needed for 
effective cultural integration. / 

As noted earlier, one of the major advantages attributed to 
the behavioral objectives approach is that it specifies clearly 
and distinctly what the outcomes of the curriculum are expected 
tS be The core evaluation question becomes. To what extent does 
the curriculum produce the desired behavioral outcomes? Since 
outcomes are usually operationalized in terms of learner behav- 
iors, the key focus of most evaluation activity has been on stu- 
dent achievement in specified knowledge and skill areas. Most 
evaluation of behavioral objectives is product ^^^ther than pro- 
cess in nature. Also, most evaluations have been product rather 
than process in their orientation. 

Zais (1976) has referred to this as the technical model of 
evaluation. According to Zais, this model specifies that 
"learners, viewed as ' raw material , ' are subjected to certain 
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curricular and Instructional treatments in order to produce a 
•finished product' that meet predetermined objectives" (p. 370). 
Evaluation, then, consists of assessments of the curriculum's 
"productivity" in producing the finished products. Evaluative 
research may then be conducted on a comparative basis to deter- 
mine the differential levels of efficiency achieved by different 
curricula. Assessment of the curriculum's productivity is gener- 
ally conducted through measurement in quantifiable terms of 
changes in students' behaviors. The most qpramon form of measure- 
ment undertaken is that of student testing. Data received as a 
result of student testing can then be measured against some 
standard to determine the curriculum's degree of effectiveness 
(i.e., productive) in producing the desired changes in students' 
behaviors. 

Although the behavioral objectives approach may be losing 
ground in general education, variant forms of it still predomin- 
ate in vocational education. One form is actually taken from the 
forerunner of the Tyler rationale. This is the job and task 
analysis approach adapted from Bobbitt's application of time-and- 
motion studies to the curriculum development area. The second 
form is the competency-based or per formanc e- based education 
approach. These are briefly discussed in the following sections. 



Job and Task Analysis in Curriculum Construction 

Kliebard (1977) refered to the job-task analysis approach as 
a "production" model of curriculum development. MacDonald (1975) 
called it the "technical" mo^el and claimed that the language of 
job-task analysis is "fundamentally grounded in a technological 
rationale rather than in philosophical and/or scientific theory" 
(p. 7). He then stated that "this technical model has been de- 
veloped to its greatest sophistication by vocational education 
workers" (p. 7). 

Job analysis, according to Larsen (1969), is the "collection 
and interpretation of information about the work performed. . . . 
[It] is needed to describe ths job toward which training is 
directed and to determine the effectiveness of training as re- 
flected in job performance" (p. 21). Although different methods 
of conducting job analyses are available, they all share the com- 
mon aim of developing an "inventory" of the learning activities 
associated with specific instructional areas for specific jobs. 

Once a job analysis has l^een conducted, a task analysis de- 
termines the knowledge and skill requirements of the job, as 
indicated by Larsen (1969): 

Basic to task analysis is the identification of the 
kinds of performance capabilities demanded by the 
tasks. Each task must be analyssed to determine the 
basis for all decisions. The selection of appropriate 
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objectives, content, sequence, method, media, and eval-- 
uative criteria depends on the correct identification 
of the capabilities needed to perform the tasks, 
(p. 23) / 

Smith and ^ass (1970) provided an overview of the process o 
curriculum devQ'lopment based on job-task analysis. Summarized, 
the steps in the process include (1) sr>ecif ication of the job 
role for which training is to be provided, (2) identification of 
the tasks con^^ucted in the specified role, (3) selection of the 
tasks to be taught, (4) analysis of each of the selected tasks, 
(5) a statement of the performance objectives students will be 
expected to attain, and (6) specification of the instructional 
program and sequence to be implement eel to achieve the required 
level of job perfonnance. 

Central to the notion of ^ob-task analysis is the applica- 
tion of scientific (i.e., positivist) methodology in the speci- 
ficat.^'on and analysis of job roles and associated tasks. Thus, 
empirical methods are used (e.g., surveys, controlled observa- 
tion) to determine specific job roles and the particular tasks 
involved in fulfilling these roles. Moreover, it is anticipated 
that a thorough job- task analysis can provide the basis for a 
curriculum that is generalizable to diverse contexts and employ- 
ment situations in which similar job roles are required. 



Competency-based Education 

Closely related to job-task analysis is the competency or 
perfomance-based approach to curriculum development. This 
approach's close association With job-task analysis and the Tyle 
rationale is illustrated in the writings of Hall and Jones 
(1976) . 

Competency-based education, first of all, is education 
that focuses on students' acquisition of specific com- 
petencies. In other words, the educational program in-** 
eludes a set of learning objectives that are stated so 
that their accomplishment can be observed in the form 
of specified learner behaviors or knowledge. Minimum 
levels of achievement of these objectives are estab- 
lished as a criterion of success. Learning activities 
are geared to assist each student in acquiring at least 
the minimum levels of competency. (p. 11) 

Norton (1984) listed \ft\at he considered to be the five essential 
(and desirable) characteristics of competency-based education. 

o Competencies to be achieved are carefully identi- 
fied, verified, and made public in advance. 
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Criteria to be used in assesfsing achievement and 
the conditions under v^ich Achievement will be as- 
sessed are explicitly stated and made public in 
advance. * 



The instructional program 
ual development and evaluat 
petencies specified. 
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Assessment of competency ta 
edge and attitudes into ac 
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of evidence. 
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Students progress through 
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Norton seems to be describing a partlicular kind of conpetency- 
based education. His attention to instructional strategies 
limits the generalizability of his description. Although indi- 
vidualized instruction may be a desirable^ instructional strategy 
for implementing canpetency-based curricula, it is not the only 
acceptable strategy. 

Competency-based curriculum design has much in common with 
the behavioral objectives and job-task analysis approaches, with 
one very important difference. This difference lies in the fact 
that, although behavioral objectives and job-task analysis cur- 
ricula are generally geared for groups of students, competency- 
based education is geared to the individual student. Thus, as 
Norton (1984) pointed out, in competency-based curricula, "learn- 
ing is the constant and time the variable" (p. 1) rather than the 
usual case where instructional time i)s the same for a group of 
students resulting in variable achievement levels for individual 
students. Competency-based curricula allow the selection of 
instructional strategies that permit the individual student to 
take Whatever time is needed in order t0 attain the prescribed 
criterion level of achievment. Thus, ijJeally, no students are 
discriminated against due to earlier learning inadequacies or 
current learning problems. i 



Critique of the Behavioral Objectives A|pproach 

A number of strengths or advantages have been attributed to 
the behavioral objectives approach, including job-task analysis 
and competency-based education. Brief/Ly summarized, some of the 
major strengths are described as folldws: 

o All three approaches have a "puilt-in" component or 
basis for evaluating the curt/iculum. Which is th^^ 
product of the process. Thi^ is because all throe 
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approaches include the specification of "objective" 
standards by way of which the quality of the curric- 
ulum and instructional activities can be assessed as 
effective or ineffective. These objective standards 
are created in the explication and specification of 
the behavioral competencies and outcomes that stu- 
dents are expected to demonstrate after receiving 
the particular educational treatment. 

Moreover, each of these three approaches has "ra- 
tionalized" the curriculum construction process by 
composing it into discrete and functional compon- 
ents (i.e., the specification of behavioral objec- 
tives, job roles, or desired competencies, the 
specification of appropriate instructional sequence 
and activities, and so on). Classic management 
theory suggests that rationalization is closely re- 
lated to quality control' and usually renders human- 
designed proces«es both more effective and rriore 
efficient'. s 

A third adva'ntage of each of these processes is that 
their end products are generalizable with little or 
no adaptation to a large number of diverse contexts 
and learning situations. Thus, they are cost- 
effective insofar as use of their products prevents 
educators from having to develop or to revise curri- 
cula for individual students or individual classes. 
The generalizability of the curricula that result 
fron these processes is reflected in the creation 
and irarketing of numerous types of learning packages 
and modules for varying educational and training 
objectives within the last decade. 

In terms of vocational education per se, the job- 
task analysis approach is seen as particularly 
advantageous since it has a high probability of en- 
suring that students are, in fact, being trained in 
those skills ne^ed by business and industry. This 
is clearly because the identification and specifica- 
tion of job roles and corresponding tasks and compe- 
tencies are based °on an empirical study of the tasks 
employees currently perform in business and 
industry. 

Finally, competency-based curricula have the 
advantage implied earlier of allowing individuals to 
proceed through a step-ordered learning sequence at 
their own pace. This is advantageous not only be- 
cause it enhances individuals' opportunities to 
learn and acquire skills but also because it is 
cost-ef f ept ive in expenditure of educational re- 
sources. Its cost-effectiveness lies in the fact 
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that the units of time^ -spent on individual learning 
activities are more directly tied to attainment of 
individual learning outcomes. This is in contrast 
to group-paced curricula in which group learning 
time may be effective for only a small percentage of 
the class. 

Although numerous advantages of the behavioral objectives 
approach, including job-task analysis and competency-based educa- 
tion, have been delineated by proponents for such a curriculum, 
criticisms of this approach are bfcr,j.nning to mount. Zais (1976) 
noted that behavioral objectives are not applicable "when it com- 
es to higher-order tasks (e.g., analytic or synthetic thinking, 
internalizing of value systems, or appreciation of art and liter- 
ature) (p. 313). His argument for this claim is based on the 
reality that it is not practically possible to list all the ob- 
servable behaviors for these complex constructs. Even if this 
list were cjonstructed, Zais (1976) argued that such a practice 
would trea^ education as a closed-end enterprise. 

The human organism, behavioral critics claim, is not a 
finished product, and to define him in. terms of pre- 
scribed behaviors is to ignore the most signifgicant 
question that the curriculum poses: What can man 
become? (p. 314) 

Furthermore, one must ask, Who defines the objectives or compe- 
tencies? Often they are defined at the top by curricula experts 
and are given to teachers for implementation with little or no 
allowances for individual school-setting adaptation or modifica- 
tion. In essence, the curriculum becomes an instrument for tech^ 
nical activity that excludes the participation of those for which 
it is intended. Moreover, teachers becoine an instrument of the 
curriculum instead of the converse. If teachers are supposed to 
be central to the educational process, it seems that behavioral 
objective curriculum negates their ability to utilize their prac- 
titioners ' knowledge, talents, and experience. In effect, the 
curriculum dominates students and teachers instead of actualizing 
their human potentials. 

Inherent in this curriculum discussion is the training- 
education dichotany that exists in all school situations. Ac- 
cording to Zais (1976), training "is referred to as the technical 
model in curriculum construction, while (liberal) education some- 
times is called the humanistic model" (p. 316). Although curri- 
culum seldom is classified as either purely training or educa- 
tion, particular curriculum may emphasize one or the other. In 
fact, vocational education is often referred to as vocational 
training due to its highly structured, behavioral outcome ap- 
proach designed for job competence. Although vocational training 
is an integral part of vocational education] this manuscript sug- 
gests that training should not dominate the curriculum in the 
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public school setting. In summary, vocational education cur- 
riculum should be more than an instrument for delivering job 
competencies. 

Although numerous criticisms of the behavioral approach to 
curriculum have been leveled, no alternative^ have been univer- 
sally accepted. However, there is a growing body of literature 
that is responding to these criticisms. Not surprisingly, the 
individuals Who are suggesting alternatives come from orienta- 
tions that include phenomenology, educational philosophy, polit- 
ical science, and critical theory. Scholars such as Aoki ahd 
Harrison (1979), Bowers (1984), Cherryholmes (1983), and Feinberg 
(1983) envision curriculum as a medium that has normative and 
practical content as well as technical content. Moreover, these 
scholars suggested that the structure of the meaning of ischooling 
is taken for granted instead of being critiqued through critical 
discourse. 

In summary, given the limiting effect that the technical 
model of curriculum has on education, it appears that vocational 
education also needs to question its structure of meaning in 
light of the total schooling process. Although it is important 
that students acquire technical competence, the importance of 
normative and practical content cannot be slighted. Curriculum 
that separates vocational education and general education from 
the total schooling process ignores the gestalt of the total 
schooling experience. Critical discourse is a step in the right 
direction for reconceptualizing vocational education curriculum 
so that present curriculum deficiencies can be ameliorated. 



School- based Learning Theory 

In 1963, Carroll (1963) introduced his now classic "model of 
sdhbol learning." Central to the model was the notion that 
learning takes time and that different learners require different 
amounts of time to master iiew learning tasks. More specifically, 
in the writing about the Carroll model. Bloom (1982) indicated 
that 

if students are normally distributed with respect to 
aptitude for some subject and all students are given . 
exactly the same instruction (the same in terms of 
amount and quality of instruction and learning time 
allowed), then achievement measured at the completion 
of the subject will be normally distributed. Under 
such conditions the relationship (correlation) between 
aptitude measured at the beginning of the instruction 
and achievement measured at the end of the instruction 
will be relatively high. . . . Conversely, if students 
are normally distributed with respect to aptitude, but 
the kind and quality of instruction and learning time 
allowed are made appropriate to the characteristics and 
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needs of each learner, the majority of students will 
achieve mastery of the subject. And, the correlation 
between aptitude neat ured at the beginning of instruc- 
tion and achievement measured at the end of instruction 
should approach zero. (p. 4) 

The most noted extension of the Carroll model has been the 
school- learning model proposed by Bloom (1982) in his work Human 
Characteristics and School Learning . Although a full explication 
of Bloom's model lies beyond the scope of this work, a review of 
some key points regarding the model will indicate its implica- 
tions for educational and vocational education evaluation. 



B loom's School-based Learning Model 

In his first chapter. Bloom (1982) emphasized: "The main 
thesis of this book is that individual differences in learning is 
an observable phenomenon which can be predicted, explained, and 
altered in a great variety of ways. In contrast, individual dif - 
ferences in learners is a more esoteric notion" (p. 8) . . Bloom 
assumed that differences i.* achievement among learners are a 
product of variables in the learner's environmental context and 
not necessarily the product of genetic traits that are fixed in 
the individual at conception. • 

The second major assumption und« "lying the Bloom model is 

that 

one of the most important elements in accounting for 
individual differences in school learning is the.,cen- 
trality of instruction for groups of learners. In- 
struCuion provided to a group of twenty to seventy 
learners is likely to be very effective for some learn- 
ers and relatively ineffective for other learners. This 
aspect of the process of schooling is likely to be re- 
plete with errors which are compounded over time. 
(Ibid., p. "9) 

Thus, the model assumes a small number of variables in the 
schooling process can be identified that account for a great deal 
of the variation in school learning. The identification of these 
variables may, in turn, contribute to the design of 
"minimal-error tystems" of schooling. 

The model, a own in figure 2 includes three interdependent 
variables (or cl isses thereof). 
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Figure 2. Major variables in the theory of school learning 

SOURCE: Bloom (1982, p. 11) 

Bloom (1982) defines a learning task (the basic unit of 
analysis) as a "learning unit m a course, a chapter in a text 
book, or a topic in a course or curriculum. . . . This type of 
unit contains a Variety of ideas, procedures, or behaviors to be 
learned over a relatively short period of time" (p. 22). 

Under "student ch^iracteristics , " cognitive entry behaviors 
refer to the prerequisji te learning necessary for mastering a new 
task. Affective entry characteristics refer primarily to the 
learner's level of motivation to learn new tasks. Under "in- 
struction, " quality of instruction according to Bloom (1982) 
refers to "the extent to which the cues, practice and reinforce- 
ment of the learning are appropriate tp the heeds of the learner" 
(p. 11). Variations in and interactions t^etween student 
characteristics and instructional variables cause different 
levels of outcomes among learners. 



Research Findings on School-based Learning 

Beyond explicating the model of school learning, Bloom^s 
1982 work also provides a review and synthesis of educational re- 
search pertinent to the model •s major components. The reader is 
referred to Bloom's work for an extensive and detailed review of 
research findings. Next, we will briefly summarize some of the 
key findings related to the model's major variables. 

Student characteristics . Regarding student cognitive entry 
behaviors , Bloom concluded that the evidence from both macro-* and 
rnicrostudies indicated that there is a strong correlation between 
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student cognitive entry behaviors and achievement on subsequent 
learning tasks. Bloom (1982) concluded that "cognitive entry be- 
haviors are causal links in determining learning and in account- 
ing for cognitive educational achievement" (p. 68), This con- 
clusion is applicable to both specific cognitive entry behaviors 
and to general ones such as verbal ability, reading comprehen- 
sion, and so on. Moreover, the studies indicated that when 
helped with cognitive entry behaviors, students perform better on 
subsequent learning tasks. It is less clear as to the impact 
that help wit^i cognitive entry behaviors in later instructional 
sequences may have on achievement. 

Review of the research on affective entry characteristics 
indicated that there is a significant relation between affective 
characteristics and related measures of learning achievement. 
The studies reviewed tended to focus on three types of affective 
characteristics.. The first is the most narrow and is referred to 
as "subject-related affect." Subject-related affect is identi- 
fied with how a student feels toward or likes a particular school 
subject (e.g., geometry, German, biology), "School- related 
affect" is a characteristic related to how students in general 
feel about or view schools and schooling. Finally, "academic 
self-doncept" refers to students' perceptions of themselves in 
relation to the school-learning process (i.e., do they perceive 
themselves as successful learners or failures,* do they perceive 
themselves as capable of learning new tasks or not). Studies 
indicate that these three affective characteristics appear to be 
separate and distinct in their impact on achievement in a learn- 
er • s early school years, ftoreover, they also appear to be amen- 
able to change. However, they tend to become more generalized 
into a single dimension in later grades and also tend to become 
increa*?ingly structured and resistent to change. 

The studies also indicate that there is an interactive rela- 
tion between affective entry characteristics and school achieve- 
ment. Thus, whereas a student's affective dispositions will 
influence his or her achievements, the achievement experience 
itself will then affect the way in which he or she perceives var- 
ious subject matter, the learning process, and him or herself as 
an efficacious learner. On the basis of this conclusion. Bloom 
(1982) suggested that, "teaching, curriculum, and grading 
policies in the school which stress high ratios of success 
experience to failure experiences should result in increased 
amounts of positive affective, entry characteristics for 
subsequent related learning tasks." (p. 105) , 

Quality of instruction . At the outset of his discussion 
regarding the quality of instruction. Bloom (1982) noted that 
current research shows student characteristics having "far more 
affect" on learning than does quality of instruction. Indeed, 
'dvidence suggests that the quality of instruction cannot overcome 
the effect of negative cognitive and affective entry 
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characteristics unleds (1) the instruction is aimed directly at 
changing those entry characteristics, or <2) thelearning task Is 
redefined so as to make it "learnable" by students with whatever 
entry characteristics they bring to the situation. Neverthe- 
less, quality of instruction still cannot overcome inadequate 
entry characteristics for a particular learning task. (Bl°oom 
[1982] does suggest, however, that quality of instruction is more 
successful in overcoming negative affective entry characteristics 
than it is in overcoming negative cognitive entry behaviors . ) 
Having drawn this conclusion. Bloom (1982) continued by saying 
that he thought quality of instruction may nevertheless be a 
powerful determinant of ^learning for particular learning tasks. 

/ . ■ . 

31 oor< noted that much of the recent research has focused on 
the relation between school earning and characteristics of 
te&dfiera/, classrooms, and schools. Thus, a number of studies 
have been conducted that attempt to relate teacher age, salary, 
previoi:^ experience, teaching attitudes, and so on to learning 
outccmis. Other studies have looked at how size of class, avail- 
ability of diverse learning resources, exper. ' .ture per student, 
and management policies affect student achievement. Review of 
this Research led Blocin (1982) to draw this conclusion: 

/There is at present little support fbr believing that 
/the characteristics of teachers, classrooms, or schools 
/ have much effect on the learning of students. ... We 
/ believe that it is the teaching and not the teacher 
/ that is central, and it is the environment for learning 
/ in the classroom rather than the physical character ist- 
/ ics of the class and classroom that is important fbr 
I school learning; (p. Ill) 

t Bloom then suggested that there has been an overemphas'is on 
teachers manage the learners, with little or no attention 
ijci|xd to how teachers manage the learning. According to Bloom, 
ciroll (1963) focused on the latter when he defined quality of 
instruction as "the degree to which the presentation, explana- 
tijon, and ordering of elements of the task to be learned approach 
tl^e optimum for a given learner" (p. 111). Bloom (1982) pointed 
oiit that the implicit assumption in this definition is that "each 
student can learn if the instruction approaches the optimum for 
him or her" (p. 111). Thus, although Bloom differs from Carroll 
with regard to v*iat is involved in quality of instruction, they 
both share the assumption that students differ with regard to the 
quality of instruction they need to master a particular learning 
task. 

What does Blocin think is involved in quality of instruction? 
Bloom (1982) suggested that one method of identifying the 
ingredients of quality instruction is by analyzing what occurs in 
the optimal learning situation of a tutor and a single learner. 
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stripped to its essentials, Quality of Instruction ... 
has to do with the cues or directions provided to the 
learner, the participation of thie learner in learning 
activity (covert or overt), and the reinforcement which 
the learner secures in some relation to the learning. 
Because much of school instruction is group instruction 
and because any attempt at group instruction is fraught 
with error and difficulty, a feedback and corrective 
system must be also included in the quality of instruc- 
tion. (p. 115) 

Briefly defined, cues refer to any communication that in- 
structs learners as to v*iat is to be learned as well as to direct 
students as to vfliat they will do in the learning process. Rein- 
forcements are generally any action or event that increases the 
probability that learners will provide appropriate responses to 
particular cues. Thus, reinforcements may be positive (e.g., re- 
wards) or negative (e.g., punishments) in nature. 

Participation refers to any form of active involvement of 
t^ie learner in the learning process. Participation may mean rote 
practice, verbal responses to questions, silent studying of 
texts, and so on. In short, pajrticipation exists when the stu- 
dent is actively engaged in learning. Finally, feedback and cor- 
rectives are essential components of the learning process. Their 
use enables the educator to determine the adequacy of cues, re- 
inforcements, and participation for each student as well as the 
ways in Which these instructional elements need to be revised. 
Bloon (1982) noted that "feedback procedures typically consist of 
brief formative tests, at the end of each learning task, which 
indicate v*i at the student has learned, and what he still needs to 
learn to attain mastery of the task" (p. 125). Correctives, 
then, are the recommendations regarding what changes or altera- 
tions in cues, reinforcements, and participation should occur in 
order to bring a student up to mastery level. The primary empha- 
sis in the corrective procedures is on "alternative cues and 
additional time and practice" (p. 125). Use of any and all of 
these elements in the learning process is v*iat Bloom refers to as 
"mastery learning strategies." 

In Bloom's (1982) review of research on the quality of 
learning, he found that the use of cues, reinforcement, and par- 
ticipation accounts for 20 percent of the learning variation in 
the macrostudies or correlational studies and 2 5 percent of the 
learning variation in the micro- or quasi-experimental studies. 
Moreover, in the macrostudies, participation stood out as the 
strongest single factor relating to learning differences. In 
microstudies conducted at the University of Chicago, the use of 
feedback and corrective procedures appeared to be especially 
effective in accounting for the learning differences of students 
randomly placed in mastery and nonmastery classes. It should be 
noted that these findings are reinforced by the "effective 
scfnools" literature in which level of participation and use of 
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feedbacX and correctiv.e procedures have been cited as character- 
istics related to student achievement levels. 

•J 

Another set of interesting conclusions noted by Bloom (1982) 
relates to the effects of quality of instruction over time. 

m general, we find that students v^o have developed 
effective leaning and study procedures will be less af- 
fected by variations in the quality of instruction than 
students who have developed less effective learning 
procedures. Similarly, more ma'ture and capable learn- 
ers will be least influenced by varying qualities of 
instruction. . . . Thus, the generalization appears to 
be that students can acquire learning procedures which 
will enable them to learn well under les^ than ideal 
qualities of instruction, (p. 135) 

In addition. Bloom (1982) suggested that quality of instruction 
is a central influence on the history of the learner — history re- 
ferring to the set of characteristics that a student brings to a 
particular learning task. In this sense, then, quality of in- 
struction is also an important determinant of the individual's 
future learning capacity or ability. The implication of these 
findings and hypotheses is that mastery instructional practices 
can, over time, enhance students' learning capacity as well as 
their learning status at any one point in time. 

Affective outcomes of school learning . Because the long- 
term ramifications for the individual and society are so signifi- 
cant, the subject o*. affective outcomes of school learning is 
given separate treatment. Bloon (19820 hypothesized that affec- 
tive outcomes are "influenced directly by school achievement and 
especially by the student's perceptions about his school achieve- 
ment" (p. 140). Moreover, while research suggested that achieve- 
ment and affect are interactive, it also suggested that overtime 
achievement has prior and primary influence on effect. 

In summary, Bloon theorized that in moving from one learning 
task to another, from one subject to another in a sequence, and 
from one school year to the next, students develop increasingly 
consistent and structured perceptions regarding their competency 
to learn. Such perceptions are significantly related (and become 
more so over time) to the public judgments or assessments (i.e., 
test and summative grades), regarding their relative status in 
learning performance. The research reviewed by Bloom tends to 
confirm this hypothesis in each of the separate areas of subject- 
related affect, school- related affect, and academic self-concept. 

Finally, research also suggests that in schools or classes 
in which mastery learning processes are used, including addi- 
tional time and help provided to individual students who need 
them, affective outcomes are generally more positive than in 
schools and classes in Which less- favorable learning conditions 
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exist. These are significant findings because they suggest that 
schools and educators at the local level can influence over time 
not only learners' perceptions of themselves as learners but also 
their very capacity to learn. This in turn is of great impor- 
tance because other studies indicate that the capacity and moti- 
vation to learn is a necessary component of the individual's 
ability to cope with change in modern and technological society. 
Moreover, other studies indicate that the capacity to learn and 
the individual's learning self-concepts are related to the status 
of their mental health. Thus, affective outcomes of the school- 
ing process have a significance for people and society that goes 
beyond the matter of v*iat is learned. 

Synthesis of the components of the school- learning model an i 
their interrelationships . Having reviewed research pertinent to'" 
each of the three major independent variables in the school 
learning model, Bloom (1982) attempted to analyze evidence re- 
garding the composite model. In doing so, he primarily relied on 
findings obtained in the microatudies conducted at the University 
of Chicago . ^ i 

Students were placed into a mastery learning section 
and a control section of the course so that the two 
groups of students were roughly equivalent on measures 
of previous achievement and aptitude. Whei^e possible, 
the same teacher taught both sections. The subject 
matter was the same, the learning materials used were 
identical, and the instructor ( s) attempted to use 
similar instructional procedures. (p. 175) 

In the control group, instruction on each of the learning 
tasks in the sequence was provided followed by a criterion- 
referenced test on the material covered in the task. However, 
test results were not reported to control group students nor did 
they receive any correctives (e.g., additional time or help) for 
inadequate performance. The mastery group also received instruc- 
tion on the same tasks, followed by a test. However, in contrast 
to control students, students in the mastery group received com- 
munication regarding their test performance. Moreover, mastery 
students were provided with vliatever time and additional instruc- 
tional help needed in order to master the criterion in those 
areas missed on the test. Both the control group and the mastery 
group were given a summative test at the end of the learning 
sequence. 

In general, analysis of the results of the microstudies sup- 
port Bloom's school- learning theory. Thus, according to Bloc«n 
(1982), the findings indicated the following: 

o The mastery group showed increasing achievement on 
cognitive measures throughout the learning series, 
whereas the control group actually declined in 
achievement. Moreover, as expected, the mastery 
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group Bhowed increasingly less variation in the 
achievement over the course of the series than did 
the cJontrol group. 



/ 



o In terms of affect, the two groups that were approx- 
imately similar in initial affective characteristics 
tehded to be increasingly divergent (where we have 
measures at each learning task) at the last measure 
^f affect. 

o / In terms of affect, the master group became increas- 
/ ingly differentiated from the control group in the 
/ direction of more positive affective characteris- 
/ tics. However, unlike the scores on cognitiive 
achievement, the mastery group displayed equal or 
/ more variation in affect in two of the four studies 
in v*iich affect vas measured. 

o Data on the groups regarding quality of instruction 
suggested that "less than perfect" matching of the 
/ two groups had occurred. Nevertheless, it still ap- 

' peared that the mastery group learned increasingly 

more in each learning task than did the control 
group. Moreover, it was found that on summit ive 
measures for the learning series, the mastery group 
displayed only about 20 percent of the variation in 
achievement than did the control group. 

o The combined effects of cognitive entry behaviors, 
affective entry characteristics, and quality of in- 
struction accounted for less variance in achievement 
in the total group of mastery and nonmastery stu- 
dents than had been predicted. However, this still 
came to a respectable correlation of + .70. . » 

o In reviewing these findings. Bloom concluded: "What 
these figures indicate is that the effect of posi-- 
tive entry characteristics (cognitive plus affec- 
tive) and improved quality of instruction is to 
increase the relative learning effectiveness of the ^ 
mastery students, while the less positive entry . 
characteristics and less favorable quality of in- 
struction decrease the relative learning effective- 
ness of the control students when they encounter 
successive new learning tasks in a sequential 
series" (p. 186). 

Bloom (1982) also reported the findings of 12 macrostudies 
that analyzed differences between mastery and nonmastery classes 
in their natural school environnients. Although most of these 
studies reported that the mastery classes had significantly 
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higher means of achievement taan did nbnn.astery classes, a number 
of them also reported that the median var^iation of the mastery 
class m contrast to the control class was about 60 percent. 
This 18 considerably higher than the 20 percent reported for the 
microstudies. These findings led Bloom (1982) to this 
conclusion: 

Evidently, under regular school conditions, mastery 
learning can produce sizeable achievement differences 
even though it does not provide the most favorable con- 
ditions for learning and reduction of individual dif- 
ferences that we believe possible, (p. 198) 

Bloom's model is a noteworthy attempt to capture the com- 
plexities inherent in the school- learning process. The notion 
that almost all persons can learn if they are given appropriate 
prior and current conditions of learning seems logical. More- 
over, Bloom's contention that greater degrees of learning equal- 
ity can be achieved and that students can approach equality of 
achievement While, cone onmi tan tly, ^approaching equality of time 
needed to learn has an intuitive appeal. In essence, Bloom's 
model proposes an egalitarian dream: equality of opportunity 
(tune) and of outcomes (achievement) at levels of excellence. 

Although there are numerous variables that comprise Bloom's 
school-learning theory, interestingly, time on task as it relates 
to student achievement recently has received increased attention. 
The literature aB it pertains to academic classes suggests that 
the amount of time students are engaged in learning relates 
positively to their academic achievement. As a result of this 
recent attention, Halasz and Behm (1983) conducted a time on task 
study in the vocational education .school setting to determine the 
proportion of time spent on selected content areas. Although 
they assumed that time on task is positively correlated with 
learning achievement, Halasz and Behm reported that "there is no 
formula for calculating the precise amount of time required for 
optimal learning at either the elementary or secondary level" 
(p. 9). The point where more learning time does not produce more 
learning, or negates prior learning, is different for each stu- / 
dent. Although Bloom's model in total would acknowledge this 
threshold, the recent emphasis on time on task seems to single 
out the time factor for investigation while ignoring its / 
relationship with other variables in the model. 

It appears that equality 'of learning time and equality of 
achievement are mutually exclusive. If equality of achievement 
is chosen as a goal for vocational education, then inequality of 
time is needed to obtain that goal. Consequently, slower stu- 
dents would require more time to master program units and would 
eventually find themselves falling behind those who learn at a 
faster rate. 
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Critique of Bloom's School-based Learning Model 



Although Sloan's model of school learning has not 
received criticisms of any significant amount, it is clearly a 
technological-theoretical model similar in nature to the tech- 
nological frameworks criticized earlier in this manuscript. 
According to Bloom's model, the learning process is fragemented 
into discrete variables. Learning outcorcas are dependent upon 
antecedent variables. In essence, the model ignores the student 
as a person by focusing attention on the input-output process 
that drives the model. Somewhere in this process, the student as 
a person is transformed into a behavioral outcome that is quanti- 
fied. Moreover, contrary to Blocm's belief that the model is 
value-laden, it does imply prescriptive procedures for learning 
which, in turn, reflect a value position. In summary, given the 
^ technological framework of the model, it is assumed that critics 
of the technological frameworks discussed earlier in this manu- 
script would be critical of Bloom's model as well. 

In fairness to Bloom's model, technical knowledge as a prin- 
ciple per se is not bad. Itowever, one needs to ask how this 
model can he extended to incorporate the student as an active 
actor in the learning process instead of reducing the student to 
an object of repetition and practice. In other words, the model 
should encourage student participation so that they would be 
treated as self-defining subjects in the learning process. In 
conclusion, it appears that Blocm's model is rich in suggestions 
for further evaluative inquiry and critical discussion. The 
interrelation of variables that Bloom proposed provides a useful 
framework for initiating critical discussions on the complex 
schooling process. The challenge is to refashion this model, or 
a version of it, to make it more amenable to critical discourse 
and normative and practical applications. 

y 

Effective Schools Research ^ 

The school achievement research literature is replete with 
studies that are pessimistic about the effectiveness of public 
schools. The Coleman report entitled Equality of Educational 
Opportunity (1966), Jensen (1969), and Bowles and Gintis (1976) 
exemplify studies that contain negative findings on school 
effectiveness. In general, these studies concluded that schools 
make little difference in achievement as compared to family 
environment. 

The pessimistic tone of these findings did not go unchal- 
lenged. The Rand Corporation (Averch et al . 1972) identified 
four substantive problems encountered in virtually every area of 
educational research: 
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o The data used by researchers ^re, at best, crude 
measures of vliat is^ really happening. Researchers 
in education are plagued by the virtual impossibil- 
ity of measuring those aspects of education they 
wish to study. , ^' 

o Educational outcomes are almost exclusively measured 
by cognitive achievement, despite the many Serious 
problems involved in interpreting such scores. 

o There is virtually no examination of the cost 
implications of research results. This makes it 
difficult to translate research results into 
policy-relevant statements. 

o Few studies maintain adequate control over what 
actually goes on in- the classroom as it relates to 
achievement, (p. 18) 

MacKenzie (1983) noted: 

All along, some researchers had been looking at school- 
ing as an open-textured process of instruction and 
learning rather than a closed system for the distribu- 
tion of limited outcomes (Jaekson 1968, Leacock 1969). 
Thanks in part to the spirited debates over negative 
findings in evaluation research (Cicirelli, Evans, and 
Schiller 1970; Hellmuth 1970; House et al. 1978? Smith 
and Bissell 1970), new studies started to look much 
more carefully at the prpcesses embodied in educational 
interventions as opposed to the labels and formal 
prescriptions attached to them (Cooley and Leinhardt 
1980) (p. 6) 

Cooley and Leinhardt (1980), in their instructional dimensions 
study sponsored by the National Institute of Education, focused 
on effective classrocwn processes in regular classroom settings. 
Their study is an example of an approach to program evaluation 
that considered educational treatments a multidimensional domain 
instead of using the traditional approach oil employing simple 
contrasts in quasi-experimen£al design. 

The advent of Carroll's (1963) process model of school 
learning that was eventually furthered by Bloom (1976) added 
impetus for the need of process approaches to educatiortal re- 
search and program evaluation. As noted by MacKenzie (1983): 

Process models provide a flexible theoretical base for 
program evaluation (Cooley and Leinhardt 1980) and for 
the study of teaching (Denham and Lieberman 1980). 
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Constructs such as learning time, readiness, and like- 
lihood of success help to specify the "alterable vari- 
ables" within the school environment (Bloom 1976). 
(p. 6) 

The focus of recent effective school studies examine the 
school in x,he total setting. MacKenzie in his 1983 review of 
the recent effective schooling literature, perhaps best suramar- 
ized the research results: 

All the new studies agree that schooling is a complex 
and continuous, multi-faceted process that is always 
conditioned by the history and circumstances of its 
evolution. As a consequence, no single element of 
school effectiveness can be considered in isolation 
from all the others, or from the total situation in 
which it is found. The principles of effectiveness may 
be consistent, but each school must implement them in 
unique ways. When effective schools are examined in 
vivo, v*iat emerges is not a checklist of specific 
. ingredients but a "syndrome" or "culture" of mutually, 
reinforcing expectations and activities (Purjcey and 
Smith 1982). (p. 8) 

Furthermore, from his review of the effective schools' litera- 
ture, MacKenzie identified 31 elements that aid in the under- 
standing of school effectiveness. He clustered these elements 
under three dimensions: leadership, efficacy, and efficiency. 
Each dimension consists of core and facilitating elements. Look- 
ing at figure 3, MacKenzie (1983) noted: 

As we move down the list from leadership to efficacy to 
efficiency, we also move progressively from the, school 
and district level of implementation toward the indi- 
vidual classroom. Ultimately, here is where the learn- 
ing takes place by viiich we will judge a school's 
effectiveness, (pp. 8-9) 

Later, MacKenzie stated: 

What I have clustered as efficiency dimensions all have 
to do wi, th how time spent in the classroom is used to 
promote learning, (p. 9) 

Goodlad (1984), in A Place Called School claimed that the 
continued practice of tracking will ensure ineffective schools. 
Intuitively, tracking appears to make sense. The grouping of 
students by ability or achievement so that individual differences 
can be better acccmmodated sounds logical. However, Goodlad 
(1984) attacked this popular assumption of tracking: "In effect, 
however, it serves' as an organizational device for hiding aware- 
ness of the problem rather than an educative means for correcting 
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LEADERSHIP DIMENSIONS: 
Core Elements 

Positive climate and overall atmosphere 

Goal-focused activities toward clear, attainable and relevant objectives 
Teacher-directed clasaroan management and decision making 
. Inservice staff training for etfective teaching 

Facilitating Elements 
Shared consensus on values and goals 
Long-range planning and coordination 
Stability and continuity of key staff 
District-level support for school improvement 

EFFICACY DIMENSIONS: 

Core Elements 

High and positive achievement expectations wLth a constant press for 
excellence 

Visible rewards for academic ^excellence and growth 

Cooperative activity and group Interaction in the classrocxn 

Total st^ff involvement with school improvement 

Autonomy and flexibility ^o implement adaptive practices 

Appropriate levels of difficulty for learning tasks 

Teacher empathy, rapport, and personal Interaction with students 

Facilitating Elements 

Ehiphasis on homework and study ^^.^r- 
Positive accountability; acceptance of responsibility for learning outcomps 
Strategies to avoid nonpromotion of students 

Deonphasis of strict ability grouping; interaction with more acccmplished 
peers 

EFFICIENCY DII4ENSI0MS? 
Core Elements 

Effective use of Instructional t^jtve; aiAount and intensity of engagement in 

school learning 
Orderly and disciplined school and classrocm environments 
Continuous diagnosis, evaluation, and feedback 
We 11- structured classroom activities 
Instruction guided by content coverage 
Schoolwlde emphasis on basic and higher order skills 

Facilitatinq Elements 

Opport unities for individualized work 

Number and variety of opportunities to learn 



Figure 3« Dimensions of effective schooling 
SOURCE: MacKenzle (1983, p. 6)* 
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it. The decision to track is essentially one of giving up ©n the 
problems of human variability in learning. It is a retreat rath- 
er than a strategy" (p. 297). Although the research literature 
on the negative side effects of tracking abounds, these findings 
have had a difficult time receiving a hearing, (loodlad (1984) 
concluded that tracking needs to be eliminated. He believed that 
nearly all students can learn if given the appropriate support, 
corrective feedback,- and time. 

Furthermore, Goodlad (1984) was critical of the vocational- 
academic split. He opposed the common belief that a significant 
part of the population was destined to have serious difficulties 
in school and, thus, should be partitioned, into vocational educa- 
tion. On the contrary, Goodlad advocated vocational education 
for all students instead of its being "just an alternative to 
academic studies for the less academically oriented" (p. 147) • 

I want college-bound students to include vocational ed-* 
ucation studies too, just as I want to be sure that 
students not going to college o secure a balanced program 
in academic subjects. So long as vocational education 
is an elective of doubtful status and difficult acces- » 
sibility for students preparing for college and not one 
of the five fingers of the hand described by the Har- ^ 
vard Report- -ma thmema tics and science, literature and 
language, society and social studies, the arts and vo-^ 
cations-'-it will sit somewhat apart from the rest of 
the curriculum and have less than first class status, 
(p. 148) 

Moreover, Goodlad (1984) noted, "There are evidences in our data, 
growing stronger in the senior highs, of students- and parents' 
awareness of careers and the role of school in them. For both 
groups, the , importance of vocational education increases" (p» 
144). ' 

Evaluators of vocational education programs need to heed the 
recent research findings on effective schools. Suggestions for 
vocational education direction and for vocational education pro- 
gram evaluation begin to emerge fron these findings. The find- 
ings suggest that if vocational education is to contribute to 
making schools more effective, vocational education program eval- 
uations must encanpass the complexity of the teaching and learn- 
ing environment. Reliance on outcome measures alone ignores the 
processes that effect those outcc»nes. 



Organization Theory 

The current research from organization theory and design, 
organizational assessment, human resource development, and pro- 
gram implementation is supportive of the neetl for a process 
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such as critical inquiry to facilitate the process of change 
aimed at organizational effectiveness. A review of research 
findings outside the school arsa, primarily in the business and 
human services area, is appropriate as these areas are focusing 
^ more and more on qualitative methods of organizational assessment 
than is vocational education. 

A number of controversies have surfaced over the years as to 
the importance of various elements for organizational effective- 
ness. With the broad acceptance of the general systems approach 
of organizational functioning, many of these issues have come to 
be regarded as part oic an integrated and multi faceted social sys- 
tem. Research orientations have also shifted from macromechanis- 
tic models of "rationeil" man to more organic models of indivi- 
dual, group, and organization- specific interconnectedness . Of 
particular impoVtance to the notion of critical inquiry is the^ 
movement away frpm the "closed system" concept of organizations 
to the "open system" concept where the ability of the organiza- 
tion to interact with and adapt to the external environment is a 
critical component for its survival. 

A summary of findings fran these 'areas along with the rele- 
vance to education is presented next. 



Organization Theory and Design 

Daft (1983) listed 11 areas that have been studied in vary- 
ing degrees and that have some relevance to organizational theory 
and design. He divided them into areas of high, moderate, and 
low development dep-snding on the level of understanding and 
agreement about the specific frameworlt. 



TABLE, 1 



AREAS OF HIGH, MODERATE, AND LOW DEVELOPMENT 
IN ORGANIZATION THEORY 



HIGH • 



MODERATE 



LOW 



Bureaucracy & size 



Environment 



Power and politics 



Technology & 
structure 



Goals & effectiveness 



Information and 
control 



Innovation & change 



Functional vs. 

product structure 



Decision making 



Top management 
domain 



Intergroup relations 



SOURCE: Daft (198.3, p. 507) . 
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Bureaucracy and Size 

There is a positive relationship among size, bureaucracy, 
and performance, ^vhere bureaucracies are better suited to stable 
and moderately changing environments. Performance is\ not always 
improved by increasing bureaucratic characteristics. This strat- 
egy should not be used when organizations are small or when em- 
ployees are highly professional, or v*ien the environment is un- 
stable. This aspect is of particular importance to educational 
institutions in Which the administrative core is generally bur- 
eaucratic and the "production core," canposed of professionals, 
is more autonomous. This is similar to Weick' s (1976) concept of 
educational institutions as "loosely coupled systems." 



Technology and Structure 

Technology has a relationship with specialization, standard- 
ization, formalization, and centralization. Although size is a 
better predictor of most structural characteristics, technology 
has a stronger relationship in smaller organization. Woodward 
(1965), Thompson (1967), and Perrows (1970) developed various 
typologies dealings with various aspects of technology. For exam- 
ple, Perrows' s framework was applied to department technologies 
within organizations. Understanding the variety and analyzabil- 
ity of a technology tells which management style, structure, and 
process should characterize that department to enhance satisfac- 
tion, effectiveness, and efficiency. 



Functional vs. Product Structure 

~Organ iza t ional st rue t iir a pr bv ide s ( 1 ) a map~^f^ t a sks or 
responsibilities reporting relationships and grouping, and 
(2) mechanisms for linking and coordinating organizational ele- 
ments into a cohesive whole. The crucial issue is the under- 
standing of how to facilitate vertical and horizontal linkages 
through organization design. Classical organization theorists 
stressed vertical design and relied on vertical linkages to 
provide integration. Today, more attention has been focused on 
the need for horizontal coordination to enable organizations to 
adapt to the complfex and rapidly changing environment. This 
aspect is a key issue in the internal functioning of schools: 
the level of interaction and integration between administration, 
teachers, and students. 



Environment 

The concept of "environmental domain" refers to establishing 
ongoing linkages and monitoring of those external "publics" that 
impact the organization or institution. In the case of a school, 
these publics might be the regulating agencies, students, 
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parents, and employers Who are key members of the environmental 
domain. This area is similar to the need for stakeholder 
involvement, as advocated in the critical inquiry methodology. 

Goals and Effectiveness 

Traditional approaches used output goals, resource acquisi- 
tion, or internal .health and efficiency as the criteria of effec- 
tiveness. Newer approaches stress a broad view of effectiveness 
that consider these multiple activities simultaneously. This 
approacfi has evolved to solve the problem of different measures 
being more relevant to different constituencies. This is of par- 
ticular! importance for vocational education program evaluation, 

rn%'"i!o^r? "^^i^^^ 9iven to job placement rates 

in the detennination of program effectiveness. This manuscript 
advocates that more consideration be paid to other aspects of 
effectiveness such as contextual or organization cultural 
variables, student benefits, and overall impact on the community. 

Innovation and Change 

Research in organizational theory has demonstrated that 
mechanistic (bureaucratic) structures are oriented toward techno- 
logical stability, whereas organic (participative) structtires are 
more suited to innovation and change. This is not meant to imply 
that bureaucraci«>s do not changer they are, however, more suited 
to change in the iministrative domain. This point is relevant 
in education where issues such as curriculum change imply the 
need for a more participative structure, whereas general rule 
changes are more effectively implemented administrat ively^ 



Decision Making 

Daft (1983) summarized research findings relative to 
decision making* 

Most organizational decisions are not made in: a logi- 
cal, rational manner. Most decisions are not a series 
of steps that begins with problem identification, then 
analysis of alternatives and finally implementation of 
a certain solution. Decision processes are character- 
ized by conflict, coalition- building, politics, trial 
and error, and mistakes. Intuition And hunch are often 
the criteria for choice. The decision process is dis- 
orderly, and may even seem random. In a few cases the 
solution may actually drive the problem because someone 
likes an idea and tries to find a problem as an excuse 
to adopt it. 
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Another important idea is that individuals make deci- 
sions, but organizational decisions are not made by a 
single individual. Organizational decision-making is 
social process, (p. 372) 



a 



This passage speaks to the reality of participation in the 
decision- making process. Organizations solve big problems 
through a series of small steps. Daft (1983) also noted that 
"the greater amount of conflict and coalition- building occurs 
v^en goals are not understood and agreed upon" (p. 373). This'; |\ 
supports the rationale for stakeholders' involvement, be they y \\ <v 
from the external environment or from yd thin the school . \y 



Power and Politics 



Power and politics can be viev/ed along a continuum; on one 
side is the rational model where the management of organizations 
is basically an engineering problem. This view assumes that 
organizations have specific goals, and environment and technical 
problems can be identified and logically solved. At the other 
end of the continuum is a political model of organization. Here 
the goals of the organizatioh are not specific or agreed upon. 
Persons In different departments have different values, inter- 
ests, and different desires for organizational outcomes. Deci- 
ftions are made on the basis of power and political influence. 
Bargaining, negotiation, persuasion, and coalition building de- 
cide outcomes. This reality of power and political processes in 
organizations is an important aspect in the operation of an 
educational institution. 



Intergroup Relationships 

Organizational research has changed its position on conflict 
from the human relations view that conflict is bad for the organ- 
ization and should be eliminated to the pluralistic view that 
conflict is inevitable and can be channeled beneficially. 

An organization without conflict is not sufficiently 
differentiated in goals, skills, and attitudes to be 
successful- Conflict is a sign of health and energy, 
and should be controlled only so that it does not get 
out of hand. (Daft 1983, p. 434) 

With this acceptance of conflict, negotiation approaches have 
moved from win- lose configurations to win-win strategies (Johnson 
and Johnson 1975). Again, this reality supports the concept of 
involvement and ongoing discourse advocated by the critical 
inquiry approach. 
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Information and Control 



Researcli on the organizational requirements for information 
and control systems has found that organizational requirements 
are very different from infomation and control systems designed 
for machines. Machine-based theories do not apply to human 
organizations. 

* 

0a ft (1983) has developed a matrix on the "amount" and 
"richness" of information vfriich suggests that organization and 
information structures are key areas on v*iich organizations focus 
attention. Information amount is the volume of data about organ- 
izational activities that are gathered and interpreted by organ- 
ization participants. The higher the uncertainty in the environ- 
ment and the greater the number of problems occurring within the 
organization, the greater the amount of information that has to 
be processed. Information richness pertains to the carrying 
capacity of data. ^ Some data cues are extremely informative for 
recipients, whereas other cues provide little understanding. The 
richest form of information is face-to-face interaction because 
it conveys several information cues simultaneously, including the 
spoken message, body language, and facial expression. Face-to- 
face interaction also provides immediate feedback so that under- 
standing can be checked and misinterpretations "corrected. 
Meherabian (1971) found that 93 percent of meaning conveyed is by 
tone of voice and facial expression. The least rich information 
is conveyed through numerical reports. Finally, information 
richness is important because it relates to the analyzalpility of 
problems . 

When a manager's task or problem is unanalyzable, the 
factors surrounding it are unclear and poorly under- 
stood, the manager has to acquire significant under- 
standing in order to respond appropriately. Rich 
media, such as face-to-face, provide a variety of cues 
simultaneously that add greatly to the manager's under- 
standing. If the manager relies on low rich media, 
such as a written report or a numerical document, the 
problem or solution will be over-simplified. The in- 
tangible, emotional, and difficult elements associated 
with unanalyzable problems can only be conveyed through 
rich media. On the other hand, when a problem is sim- 
ple, a 'low rich medium is perferable. A written state- 
ment allows the verbal content to be transmitted 
uncluttered by other cues. In a face-to-face meeting, 
non-verbal cues may disagree with the simple message 
and cause confusion and misunderstanding. (Daft 1983, 
p. 302) 

If one looks at the issue of participation and stakeholder 
involvement in this light, then clearly there are times when 
involvement and pair tici pat ion are crucial or at other t imes 
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unnecessary* It Is the understanding of this distinction that is 
of major importance to organizational or Institutional effective- 
ness. 



Top Management Domain 

Top management research demonstrates that the quality of top 
management makes a difference. Mlntzberg (1973) identified 10 
roles as being Important in interaction vdLth other persons: 
figurehead « leader^ liaison person^ information processor and 
monitor « disseminator « spokesperson^ entrepreneur « disturbance 
handler, resource allocator, and negotiator. Additionally, cur- 
rent research has demonstrated that top managers have an impact 
on the organization culture (Peters and Waterman 1982 and Moss- 
Kanter 1983) . 

Within the educational setting, these findings demonstrate 
the importance of the chief administrator; local^ State, and 
Federal administrators; and policymakers in encouraging the 
appropriate climate for relevant participation and stakeholder 
involvement to take root and flourish. 

These findings from the business world are appropriate to 
educational settings for two important reasons: 

o Some of the current controversy raging in education 
between the, qualitative and quantitative camps would 
be resolved by. applying the findings v^ich clearly 
demonstrate that for different types of problems and 
issues, different strategies are necessary. 

o^ Organizational or institutional ef feJbtiveness is 
influenced by involving the stakeholder in the de- 
cision-making process. "Although these efforts are 
multifaceted and compl ex , those institutions that 
are able to adapt and respond to information from 
various internal and external sources are more 
likely to be successful . . 

Critical inquiry methodology of fere a process whereby the aspects 
necessary for program improvement /and organizational effective- 
ness can be addressed. 

Admittedly, this has been a brief and superficial discussion 
of highly complex subject matter. However, the discussion should 
be sufficient to suggest that vocational curriculum is more than 
mere technical content. The notion that vocational education 
curriculum should have normative and practical content in addi- 
tion to technical content was proposed. Moreover, it was sug- 
gested that learning is more than a technological model of inputs 
and outputs. Although Bloom's model resembles a technological 
framework, it is a starting point for critical discussion of the 
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learning process. The discussion on effective schools also 
suggests that schooling is a complex process and that any efforts 
to evaluate vocational education should view vocational education 
in that whole process. In essence, ' this manuscript suggests that 
critical inquiry appears to be a fruitful alternative for the 
evaluation of vocational education programs. 

(1 
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